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FOREWORD 



and techni , . 
Louisiana, Mi:- 
one of seven Reg 



The S' 



nal Exchange (SEDL/RX} Project provides information 
"nee services to educators in six states: Arkansas,, 
i, New Mexico, Oklahoma, and Texas. It is 
Exchanges in the nation-wide Research & Development 



Exchance (RQx), funo.d by the National Institute of Education, which lists 
as a najor goal ti dissemination of information about educational research 
and development ( 0). To assist in accomplishing this goal, the SEDL/RX 
staff designed a- sponsored the R&D. SPEAKS: BILINGUAL/MULTICULTURA.L 
EDUCATION conference in Austin, Texas on Novem.ber 12 and 1 3, 1979. In 
an effort to record and pass on to others some of the experience and 
knowledge that was shared during that day and a half meeting, this document, 
CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS for R&D SPEAKS: BILINGUAL/MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 
was developed. 

This is the -"ourtn of a series of R&D SPEAKS conferences on topics 
relevant to state needs. Three more R&D SPEAKS will be sponsored by the 
SEDL/RX during 1980. These conferences will provide oppcrtuni ties for 
sharing, ccmmu^iccticn , and growth between researchers, clients, and 
users of the fCnc^'ledge and products of educational research and development. 



James H. Perry 
Executive Director 
January 1980 
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INTRODUCTION 



L INTRODUCTION 



Ri:D SPEAKS: BILINGUAL/MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION v;as a conference held 
at Southwest Educational Development Laboratory (SEDL) in Austin, Texas 
on November 12-13, 1979. The conference was sponsored by the SEDL 
Regional Exchange (SEDL/RX), a dissenination project funded by the 
National Institute of Education (NIE). Regional Exchanges disseminate 
information about educational research and development outcomes to 
practitioners, link practitioners with needed resources, and communicate 
information about practitioner needs and activities to those engaged 
in educational research and development. The SEDL/RX serves the six 
state education agencies in Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, and Texas. 

R&D SPEAKS: BILINGUAL/MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION is the fourth in a 
series of R&D SPEAKS conferences, an innovation of the SEDL/RX. Like 
the other R&D SPEAKS, this conference was designed to provide an 
opoortunity for educational researchers and practitioners to share ideas, 
experiences, and information. Developing the conference agenda involved 
the SEDL/RX planners in a variety of needs sensing, matching, and 
collaborative tasks. The initial subject of the conference was to be 
current research in bilingual education. However, as prospective 
conference participants were contacted and topics sought to match t^3ir 
needs, it was quicklV determined that the conference should also address 
mul ticul tural ■ education. As planning progressed, the breadth of the 
topic became apparent, and the increasing number of possible presentation 
topics could have filled a week-long agenda. Unfortunately, since 
conference time was limited to one-and-a-half days, some interesting 
possibilities had to be eliminated. 

In selecting conference presenters, the SEDL/RX was fortunate in 
being able to tap the resources of SEDL, which ^over the past 12 years has 
been a leader in bilingual/multicultural education, developing curricula 
for bilingual students, providing technical assistance to schools and 
conducting research in the field. SEDL's Division of Bilingual 
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and International Education (BIE) and SEDL's Follow Through Program, housed 
in the Division of Field Services and Dissemination, agreed to be mrjor 
presenters at the conference. 

The staff of SEDL's Bilingual and International Education division 
is currently examining several research issues in bilingual education: 
cognitive styles of language minority children, elements of effective 
staff development in bilingual schooling, and teaching reading to 
bilingual children. For the conference, the BIE staff was asked to 
develop three research-based synthesis papers. Domingo Dominguez, BIE's 
division director, prepared "Implementation of Bilingual Programs." 
BIE staff member Betty Mace-Matl uck' s topic was ^'Language Arts in 
Bir'-igual Education," and V/ayne Holtzman, Jr., chose "Bilingual Program Out- 
comes." The authors produced document drafts over a several month 
period and presented the information they contained during the morning 
session of the conference. Final versions of the three papers, as well 
as an explanation of the rather lengthy process used to identity topics 
of interest to bilingual education practitioners, follows in the second 
section of this report. 

Three topics were identified in the multicultural area: ways to 
incorporate culture in the classroom, the concerns of Native American 
students, and teaching Indo Chinese children. For these presentations, 
the Regional Exchange turned to SEDL's Follow Through Program, as well 
as to outside presenters. The SEDL Follow Through Model has an '11-year 
history of field service to teachers in bilingual classrooms. It is part 
of the National Follow Through effort funded by the U.S. Office of 
Education and bases its activities on a bilingual education model utilizing 
SEDL's research-based bilingual curricular materials. A major part of 
program activities takes place during in-service sessions developed and 
conducted by the Follow Through staff. Margarita Rivas, a senior trainer 
on the Follow Through staff, presented an afternoon session titled, 
"Incorporating Culture in the Classroom." Two specialists from outside 
SEDL were co^ntacted for t>e remaining tv;o presentations on multicultural 
topics, which took place on the next day: Wathene Young, director of the 
EPIC program ar Northeastern State University, Tahlequah, Oklahoma presented 
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"Unlearning Indian Stereotypes," and Bich-Chi ViT-ThuSiig Van, an English- 
as- a-Seccnd-Language Instructor at Austin Corn^.unity College, presented the 
concluding session, ''Vietnamese Children in U.S. Classrooms." Short 
biographical sketches of ihe presenters, along with their presentations, 
corrprise the third section of this report. 

Fifteen participants attended the conference. All six states were 
represented and participants spanned SEA, LEA, and lEA levels. The agenda 
for the conference is reproduced below. The CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS . 
is divided into three sections: "Issues in Bilingual Education"-- the 
three papers w''^'ch prov-ide information to practitioners about research, 
proceeded by an introduction; "Issues in Multicultural Education"-- an 
account of the three field-based presentations; and "Conference Evaluation" 
preliminary evaluation results based on questionnaires completed by 
participants. An Appendix includes a listing of resource materials 
displayed during the conference. 



AGENDA 



"RSO SPEAKS IN 5ILIN3UAL/KUITIC11TURAL EDUCATION" 

Nover.ber 12-13, 1979 
5th Kloor Conference Room 



M onday, NovCT.ber 12. 1979 
S:00-S:30.in: Coffee & Donuts 
S:3C-8:C5 Welco::ie & Introductions 

8:45-9:45 Presentation of selected issues in Bilingual Education. 

Or, Dor.ingo Dcr.inguez, Dr, Betty J. Hatlock, Mr, Wayne Holtzr.an, Jr 
staff menbers of the SEDL Bilingual and International 
Education Division will present a synopsis of current 
develop::ier.w in several bilingual education issues: 

•• Research on outcoT.es of bilingual progra.T.s; - 

• Inpleoentat-^or.; research as it relates to bilingual 
education; 

• Current research in the reading and language arts 
domains of bilingual education. 

The staff members will discuss their own work as well as 
review some on-going activities of other researchers. 

9:^5-10:00 BREAK 
10:00-11:30 Continuation of first session 

11:30-12:00 "Evidence of the Effectiveness of a Bilingual Early 
Elementary Program" 

Dr. Preston C. Kronkosky, Director of the SEDL 
Follow Through Program 

12:00-1 :30pn LUNCH 

1:30-4:30 Culture in the Classroo::i . What are some elements that should 

te rerr.emoered wnen inclucinp culture in the "urriculur.? 
Ms. Maggie Rivas.and Carol de la Torre, SEDl teacher trainers 
and field agents', vdll present some basic concepts that should 
be included in a culturally relevant classroom as well :3 
sooe examples of i;pecific activities and rr^terials developed 
by several schools throughout the country. 



Tuesday, November 13, 1979 

8:00-S:30an Coffee S Donuts 

£:30-lC:00 Unlearning Indian Stereotypes 

Presentation by Wathene Young, Cherokee Delaware, froin 
Ncrtn Eastern State University in Tahlequah, Oklahona, on 
*■ "issues useful for teachers of American Indian children. 

10:00-10:15 BREAK 

10:15-11:30 Viet Namese Children in U.S. Classrocnis. 

Presentation by Eich-Chi Vu-Thuong Van, editor of H oiT^eland , 
a Viet riar.ese/Engl ish magazine, Austin, on seme of the 
problems and misconceptions that f>ce Vietnamese parents, 
children* and the teachers of these c.ildren. 

11:30-12:00 Evaluation & Closing Remarks 
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IL ISSUES IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION 



INTRODUCTION 

The following three papers were developed by members of SEOL's 
Bilingual and International Education (BIE) division for R&D SPEAKS IN 
BILIMGUAL/MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION, a conference sponsored by :'^.e SEDL/RX 
and held on Nover..ber 12-13, 1979. The three papers provide a review of 
research findings in selected topics pertaining to bilingual education 
and are addressed to those educators-^teachers , coordinators, project 
directors--who are interested in such research but do not have the 
time or resources to stay abreast of the continuing activities taking 
place in universities, laboratories, research centers, private companies 
and school districts throughout the educational world. 

The three papers are titled: "Language Arts in Bilingual Education: 
A Synthesis of Current Research in Oral Language and Reaaing," "Bilingual 
Program Outcomes," and "Implementation of Bilingual Programs." The 
topics" were chosen as tr>e result of a needs assessment conducted by the 
SEDL/RX which attempted to identify topics or questions of current 
interest and relevance to bilingual educators. The assessment was 
modeled after similar activities of another project, the R&D Interpreta- 
tion Service (RDIS) located at CEMREL, Inc., in St. Louis, Missouri. 
As noted in a recent RDIS publication, THE READING PORTFOLIO: 

The increasing concern with the relationship between 
theory and practice that has developed in recent decades 
has resulted in a number of visible changes. Perhaps 
the most notable is the large number of interpretive' 
products, books that review the research literature 
dnd go on to draw implications for practice. The text 
for these products has usually been based on a review 
of the research literature. After asking what 
researchers have discovered, the authors identify the 
implications of these discoveries for practitioners. 
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When RDIS undertook a long-term project to produce a synthesis of 
research in reading instruction, the staff decided to restructure the 
usual review and interpretation sequence, which tends to reflect the 
researchers' views of the world. Instead, a series of discussions and 
question-and-answer sessions was initiated with groups of teachers, 
principals, and reading coordinators to try to determine topics of 
interest, regardless of current research activities. Based on these 
needs-sensing sessions, a list of' questions emerged, and the RDIS staff 
then turned to the research literature to determine if answers to some 
of the questions could be found. 

A similar process was undertaker, by the SEDL/RX for research issues 
in ailingual education. Two SEDL projects, the Follow Through Program 
and the Basic Skills Learning Centers Project, both of which have 
extensive experience in bilingual education, recommended the names of 
practitioners across the United States who were involved in bilingual 
education and who would be interested in responding to a short 
questionnaire. The forty-eight teachers, principals, and site coordinators 
suggested were located in seven states: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Pennsylvania, and Texas. Each person was mailed 
an open-ended questionnaire which requested a response to one inquiry: 

PLEASE DESCF.I3E THE PROBLEMS OR QUESTIO^'S CONCERNING BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION W-ilCH YOU WOULD LIKE TO SEE RESEARCHERS ADDRESS. 

The question elicited a very high response rate: forty questionnaires 
were returned to SEDL. Predictably,, a wide range of responses was generated 
by such a broad question. Many of the 45 questions which surfaced were 
asked by more than one respondant. A few were asked by as many as five 
different respondents. Such "popular" questions received special attention 
when staff from the SEDL/RX and the Bilingual and International Division.., 
started examining the information. The 45 questions were distilled into 
several larger, more general issues from v;hich the three paper topics 
were finally selected. As would be expected, all 45 questions could not 
easily be delegated to a general content area, and in some instances, the 



specificity provided by many of the practitioners v/as lost in the effort 
to generalize. Finally, three topics were identific as responding to 
the main concerns in the questions. 

After the topic identification, three members of the Bilingual and 
International Education Division, Dr. Domingo Dominguez, Dr. Betty Mace- 
Katluck, and Mr. Wayne Holtzman, Jr., prepared the papers which follow. 
The papers included information which the authors have extracted from 
a variety of sources. In an effort to present synthesis documents, the 
current literature was examined tc determine issues and conflicting 
viev/points. Reading lists and extensive bibliographies accompany the 
papers to allow readers further examination of details or alternate views. 
Although the author^s personal viewpoint is a part of each paper, readers 
will find that the information contained goes far beyond personal 
opinion. 

Dr. Domingo Dominguez, the director of SEDL*s Bilingual and Inter- 
national Division, has been involved in bilingual education since 1961. 
He has taught at the elementary, junior high, high school and college 
levels. In addition, be has conducted field research and managed research 
projects, such as one which studied cognitive styles of language minority 
children. Dominguez has his Ph.D. from the University of New Mexico in 
Curriculum and Instruction. 

Dr. Betty Hace-^ictluck, senior researcher for the division, received 
her Ph.D. from The University of Texas at Austin. She has had extensive 
experience in language research, as well as in public school teaching, 
supervision, administration and teacher training. Her background includes 
the management of a large field-based research project jointly sponsored 
by the Seattle Public Schools and the Center for Applied Linguistics. 
Currently she is principal investigator for a study on the teaching of 
reading to bilingual children. 

Mr. Wayne Holtzman, Jr., trainer for the division, is involved in 
a project to improve the capability of project directors to manage and 
implement Title VI" Bilingual Education Programs in the Southwest. He 
is current-y a doc-orGl candidate in Educational Psychology at The 
university of Texas at Austin. 
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It should be repeated that the primary purpose of the papers is to 
provide a general overview .of current research for the practitioner in 
bilingual education. No attempt has been made to address the educational 
researcher. I'ethodoloaical background, statistical details and technical 
language have been eliminateu in order to produce short, readable papers 
for general educators. In an additional attempt to incorporate 
practitioner's comments, draft copies of the papers were sent to the 
original 43 questionnaire respondents, with a request for their suggestions 
and general impressions. Eight of the draft copies were returned and 
suggestions and feedback were incorporated. At .e end of the conference, 
copies of the papers were distributed along with evaluation forms which 
asked about the usefulness of the papers. None of these has been returned 
by mail to- date. 

The three papers will be issued separately and offered to interested 
educators in the six-state region served by the SEDL Regional Exchange 
(SEDL/RX). The development of products suc'^ as theie papers, which 
attempt to link the world of research with the world of the practitiont. , 
is a major activity of the SEDL/RX. It is hoped that such intermediary 
products will help fulfill one of the major goals of the SEDL/RX, which 
is to support the dissemination of research outcomes by providing 
inform.a~ion, technical assistance and/or training. 
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BILINGUAL PROGRAM OUTCOHES 

BY 

WAYNE HOLTZMAN/ JR. 



WAYNE HOLTZMAN/ JR. 



BILINGUAL PROGRAH OUTCOMES 



l^^ven though the current impetus for bilTnqual education is over 
JL-iten years old, bilingual education remains an innovative and contro- 
versial issue. The basic premises of bilingual education ar^:? strongly 
defended by its proponents and hotly contested by its opponents. A variety 
of bilingual programs throughout the United States receive substantial 
money from numerous federal, state , and local sources. It is no wonder, then, 
that the general public views, with considerable interest the question of 
bilingual program outcomes. With the increasing emphasis upon accountability 
and reduced spending for federal programs, people want to determine, once 
and for all, if bilingual education really works. 

EOES BILINGUAL EDUCATION REALLY KORK? 

"nfortunately, it is impossible to respond to this question without 
fir^t consideri'wc a variety of factors relating to the particular 
bilingual program, its implementation and its context. A number of essential 
questions must be asked: 

* What t^-pe of bilingual program Is being examined? 

* Is it a transitional program designed to ease a child's 
introduction to English? 

* Is it a maintenance program designed to maintain and ^uilc 
on skills in the native language while introducing and 
strengthening skills in English?. 

* Who are the teachers in the program and what are their 
qualifications? 

* Who are the students and what is their language history? 

* What is the dominant language of the community? 

* Does the com^rjnity support the program? 

* How are the program's instructional sequences defined? 

* Does the program have adequate financial resources? 
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WAY>]E HOLTZ^IAN , JR. 



r-.TiL-PLA-V-VED ASD WELL- Obviously, each bilingual program is different 

MANAGED 3ILINGUAL ?ROGP^J!S should be evaluated within its unicje 

CA}} HELP CHILDREN'S . 

ACADEy.iC ACHIEVEMENT AND context. In many cases, the evaluation designs 
SELF-CONCEPT. bilingual programs do not yield enough 

appropriate information for conclusions to be drawn even when the context is 
known. Sometimes this is the fault of evaluators who fail to plan an adequate 
design. More commonly there are other factors involved that make it 
extremely difficult to evaluate bilingual programs. For example, it may 
not be feasible or appropriate to have one group of children participate in 
a bilingual program while another group is denied the program in order to 
serve as a comparison. Another problem for evaluators is that the population 
mobility often means there are not enough students available for long- 
range study. While it is difficult to n-.iasure the effects of bilingual 
education on students, we can conclude that well-planned and well-managed 
bilingual programs can be very beneficial for children who participate. 
The following summarizes documented results which have led to th^s 
conclusion. 



CTO-lIC ACHIEVB^eiT-TViE WMlW^ SIDE 




'efore discussing evidence of positive results of bilingual programs, 
^'t is important to mention several studies which show negative 
results. The largest of these studies was conducted by the American Institute 
for Research (AIR) in the mid-1970'5. Results from a substantial number of 
sites suggested to AIR that Title VII bilingual programs were having little 
"or no effect on students. Overall, Title VII students in Grades 2 through 5 
performed worse in English language arts than the non-Title VII students, 
and both groups performed at about the sar.^e level in mathematics. Unfor- 
tunately, Spanish reading could not be evaluated for lack of appropriate 
standardized criteria. 



3ILi::gual program outcomes 




fhUe the findings of the AIR study should be taken seriously, its 
credibility has been questioned by other researchers. In the first 



place, since less than six months was allotted at most sites between the 
two testing periods, students may not have had enough instructional time 
for program effectiveness to be demonstrated. Secondly, in classifying 
students according to language, teacher judgement was the main criterion 
used, yet half of the teachers doing the classfication were monolingual 
speakers of English. (For a more complete discussion of other criticisms, 
see Cardenas, 1977 in the Selected Readings section attached.) 

A second study that also has received much attention was superior to 
the AIR study from a methodological standpoint. This study, presented 
in a 1975 article by Andrew Cohen and Luis Laosa, reported a ^combination 
of positive and negative results concerning the bilingual program being 
used in Redwood City, California. On the negative side, the study found . 
that children speaking both Spanish and English who were enrolled in the 
bilingual program showed a lower level of English reading dchievement than 
a comparison group which did not participate. In addition, the comparison 
group actually performed better in Spanish reading than did one of the 
three bilingual classes! This was quite unexpected, since the comparison 
group did not receive instruction in Spanish. At least one investigator 
has suggested the possibility that the bilingual children enrolled in the 
program may have been at a disadvantage because they were introduced to 
Spanish and English re?-ing at the same time, without first establishing 
a solid foundation in one language which could then be transferred to 
the second language. (Fifty-two percent of Title VII programs in 1959-70 
used this instructional approach* to reading.) 

ACADB'lIC ACHIEVem-TKE POSITIVE SIDE 

Fortunately, several recent reviews of 
empirical studies and evaluation reports 
have concluded that the potential benefits 



WITHOUT THE PROGRAI-'S , 
STUDENTS MIGHT PERFORM 
WORSE THAN THEIR ENGLISH- 
SPEAKIiJG PEERS. 
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of bilingual programs are real and tangible. In a comprehensive review by 
Zappert and Cruz (1977) of well-designed studies, 58 percent of the findings 
were positive, 41 percent were neutral, and only 1 percent was negative. 
The results can be viewed even mora positively if one considers that without 
the bilingual education programs, these students might actually perform 
worse than their English-speaking peers. Zappert and Cruz fall short of 
giving bilingual education their full endorsement, but they do conclude 
that the evidence thus far suggests- that bilingual education programs tend 
to improve school attendance and have a neutra"! or positive effect on the 
'development of oral language, reading and writing abilities, mathematics, 
and social studies. 

'IT IS BETTER TO LOOK AT In 1978 another review was published by the 

LA.\^GUAGE OUTCOMES OVER ^ National Clearinghouse for Bilingual Education 

;= PERIOD OF SEVERAL YEARS 

TriAN TO EXPECT IMMEDIATE under the authorship of Rudolph Troike. This 
RESULTS. ^ ^ well-written article which should be 

read by everyone concerned with the issues of academic outcomes for -bil ingual 
students. It is. especially useful in presenting short descriptions of 
bilingual programs which claim success in boosting academic achievement. 
All the programs were carried out in the the United States and variously 
represent Spanish, French,, Chinese and Navajo languages. Results from 
several programs imply that it is better ta look at language outcomes over 
a period of several years than to expect immediate results from programs 
that have recently received their initial funding. Teachers know that 
children do net become fluent English speakers in a few months. Indeed, 
we believe that only a long-range evaluation design which studies program 
effects over a period of several years and views the program within its 
particular social, polit':^! and educational context can produce valid 
rasul ts . 

n increasing number of long-range .nudies have been appearing in 
.the literature recently. One of the most promising is an evaluation 
of the SEDL Follow Through Model, presented in the 1979-80 Follow Through 
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SILI'^GJAL PROGRAM OUTCOMES 




Proposal (submitted to the U.S. Office of Education in March 1979). The 
SEDL Follow Through Model is used in 191 classrooms in 19 schools from 
seven different school districts throughout the nation. The program 
evaluation, which is presented in the proposal, monitored student achieve- 
ment from the fall of 1971 to the Spring of 1978. Test scores in reading, 
math, and basic language'skills for Follow Through Bilingual Program 
students (K-3) were superior to those of students not in the Follow 
Through Program. 

BILINGUAL EDUCATION HELPED These resul ts are quite impressive,' but are 
DISADVANTAGED STUDENTS ^^^^ ^^^^ 3^ Considering that Follow Through 

CLOSE THE GAP. 

Students were characteristically from socio- 
economically disadvantaged families. It is usually the case that such 
students score lower than their more advantaged peers. The superior test 
scores of these disadvantaged students indicate that bilingual exposure 
-helped them close this gap. 

second longitudinal study worthy of note was carried out on the 
Nuevos Horizontes PIP Program in San Marcos, Texas, by the staff of 
the Bilingual and International Education Division of Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory. Reading, lang., ge, and total battery scores on 
the Comprehensive Test of Basic Skills of students entering school with 
limited English were higher in 1979 than they had been during the previous 
twc^years, before the start of the bilingual program. In addition, 
kindergarten students in 1979 scored higher on the post-test of the Boehm 
Test of Basic Concepts than did students in previous years. This was 
true in spite of the fact that the 1979 students began the school year 
with slightly Tower scores than had been obtained for students entering 
in 1977. 

SINCE 1972, 4TH AND 5TH Two Other recent long-range studies which 

G?J:DE STUDENTS KA'^ should be mentioned concern the Rock Point, 

STEADILY INCREASED THEIR ^ ., - , 

,PSADiNG SCORES. Arizona bilingual program for Navajos and 

the Spanish-English bilingual education program of Santa Fe, New Mexico. 
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In the Rock Point school, which has used a bilingual maintenance program 
since 1972, fourth and fifth grade students have steadily increased their 
reading scores, each year coming closer to the national norm for reading 
on the Stanford Achievement Test. When the bilingual program started 
in 1972, fourth grade students were scoring 1.3 years below the norm and 
fifth graders 1.5 years below it. By 1975, fourth and fifth graders' 
scores had climbed to .6 years and .5 years, respectively, below the norm. 
In 1976, the students' achievement scores in reading had approached the 
national SAT norm for their age group. In contrast, students from other 
Navajo schools not using a bilingual instructional program were scoring 
two years below these norms in 1975. 

THE DIRECTOR HAD BEEN IN The Santa Fe bilingual program was also 
CHARGE OF THE RROGRAM FOR evaluated Guite positively during the years 

SIX YEAJ^S THERE WAS 

VERY LITTLE TURj^ovER IN 1972-77. In fact, its evaluator suggests 

results contrary to the negative AIR study. 
Students enrolled continuously in the bilingual program for five years, 
beginning in the second grade, achieved the national norms for their age 
in reading by the end of the fifth grade. Their performance was even 
better in math: They were able to surpass the norms during fourth grade 
and maintained this advantage through the end of the sixth grade as well. 
One possible contributing fact to the success of this program is that the 
directo- had been in charge of the program for six years and there was 
very little turnover in staff. This may have freed the program operation 
frc.T. the internal stress which often plagues bilingual programs. (For 
r.ore details of these two program evaluations, please see the reports 
lis::ed at the conclusion of this article.) 



m BILINGUAL EDUCATION IMPROVE THE SELf -CONCEPT? 



nile academic achievement is - important, it should be remembered 
that this country's legal mandate for bilingual education was the 
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result in part of the concentrated efforts of individuals who believed 
that bilingual education programs had the potential of improving the self- 
concepts of children whose first language is not English. Most bilingual 
programs include affective education and the betterment of the student's 
self-concept as an important goal of the instructional component. Before 
proceeding, however, let us clarify exactly what we mean by self-concept. 

M^jv-y siLr.vGUAL PROGPJ^JiS In general terms, self-concept represents one's 

FAIL TO DIFFERENTIATE identity, or sense of being, and how he or she 

BET'/'ESN GLOBAL AND 

SPECIFIC SELF -CONCEPTS . feels abCut it. Researchers sometimes make a 

distinction between the global self-concept and the specific self-concept. 
The global self-concept represents an individual's perception of him- or 
herself across a variety of situations. A person with a fairly high global 
self-concept may feel self-satisfied in most— though not all— areas of 
life. The specific self-concept, however, is much more bound by the 
individuals'" , situation. One example of this type of self-concept is how 
a student Vi'ews his or her performance in reading or math. A student may _ 
have a high specific self-concept in academic areas yet have a much 
lower self-concept in social areas. It is. important to make a distinction 
■ between the two types of self-concepts since many bilingual programs do not 
■differentiate between them. While a bilingual program may include as one 
of its goals a vague reference to student, "sel f-concept," its real goal 
may be improved motivation in reading or development of a more positive 
view of the student's native culture. 

The issue becomes more complicated if we look at the types of testing 
instruments used to measure self-concept. The child's specific 
self-concept as it rel_ates to school is of particular interest to bilingual 
educators, yet they commonly use test instruments of questionable validity 
which yield scores that allegedly reflect global self-concept. Needless 
to say, because of this inconsistency, as well as .the fact that no one 
has come up with an easy and objective way to measure self-concept, 
conclusions based upon outcomes in this area are tentative. 
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Nevertheless, there are certain statements 
t:-:eir self-cohceft scq.^is ^^^^ ^^^^ summarize research in 

self-concept for bilingual students. Perhaps 
one of the most positive findings is that very few evaluations of bilingual 
programs have reported negative or damaging effects upon the self-concept 
of either bilingual children or their monolingual peers. More commonly, 
all students exposed to bilingual proc-ams tend to improve their self- 
concept scores over time. This was found to be the case in one of the 
bilingual programs which the SEDL Bilingual and International Education 
Division helped evaluate. Over a two-year period during kindergarten 
and first grade, both limited and non-limited speakers of English in 
this bilingual program made substantial gains in scores on the Primary 
Self-Concept Inventory (a Standardized assessment tool of student self- 
concept developed by members of the educational psychology department at 
New Me;oco State University) The lim.ited English speakers improved from 
a 1977^8 pre-test score at the 22nd percentile to a post-test 1978-79 
score/'at the 55th percentile. The non-limited English speakers improved 




ing the same period of time from an average score at the 50tn percentile 
to a post-test score at the 69th percentile. 

cl;^.ssroom tsachep.s ?JiE ■ In summary, although the relevance and 

a;v Is':valua3LE pssoup.ce. \^ validity of research in self-concept for 
bilingual students can be'questioned, most studies do report findings which 
are more positive than negative. Classroom teachers could be an invaluable 
resource in this area. They can observe over time how each child changes 
in^ attitude toward him- or herself, other students, and motivation to learn. 

S0:€ OTHER CONSIDERATIONS ... 

T-iE SUPPORT OF CGHKViiiTy There are several additional points which 
AT.'-rSi.^s IS i:'.POP.TA.^-T . should be mentioned when discussing bilingual 

program outcomes. One of these is the important link that exists between 
biliraual programs and the community. Although research is limited in this 
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area, it has been suggested that a bilingual education program has a better 
chance of succeeding if it has the support of cornmunity members. Similarly, 
an effective bilingual program may have a positive influence on the 
attitudes of community members toward bilingual education. Unfortunately, 
some program^s are implemented without first establishing whether or not 
community members, particularly children's parents, have perceived a 
genuine need for the bilingual p'ogram. 

A G?,iN IN COGNITIVE Finally, recent research in bilingualism 

BENEFITS IS 3EING REPORTED. ^^.u^ u ^ -^-'u 

suggests that a number of cognitive benefits 
may be gained in the process of becoming bilingual. These benefits are 
in addition to the explicit goals of a particular program. Several studies 
have concluded that bilingual students are superior to monolingual s in 
concept formation, flexibility of thought v;hich aids problem solving, 
certain aspects of creativity, and an awareness which helps focus on the 
meaning of language rather than on its form. There have been fascinating 
studies which suggest that the brain of a bilingual speaker functions 
differently from that of a monolingual speaker. If the above research 
findings can be reproduced in future studies, bilingual education programs 
would be performing a very important service to this country by helping 
children to become more bilingual. 
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' I ^0 summa. ize, bilingual education is a very complex phenomenon, and 
^ numerous factors determine whether or not a bilingual program is 
successful in any given situation. It now appears that the effects of 
oilingual programs on academic outcomes are best measured over a period of 
at least three years. Apparently it is unrealistic to expect quicker 
results. At this point research in bilingual education is still in its 
infancy, and conclusions regarding effectiveness should be stated with 
caution. However, two recent reviews of the literature suggest that 
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bilingual education programs, vs'hen planned .arefully, can have a positive 
irrpact "on oral language development, as we^l as on reading, writing, 
mathematics and social studies. 

hereas the documentation of academic outcome? has been of prime 
importance to educators, other types of outcomes are also important 
to consider. Results from most stu:ies which have looked at the effects 
of bilingual education upon the self-concepts of children show a lack of 
negative psychological effects. On the contrary, some studies have shown 
that children exposed only minimially tO" a bilingual education program 
made substantial gains in self-concept. It is probable that effective 
bilingual programs can also have a positive effert upon the attitudes of 
the com^munity members it serves. Finally, recent studies in the "^ield 
of bilingualism have shown that bilingual children reap a variety of 
cognitive benefits, independent of academic achievement, . 
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Cardenas, Jose A, "Response I," Language, Ethnicity, and the Schools : 
Policy Alternatives for Bil inoual-BTcul tural Education , ed. Noel Epstein. 
Washington D.C.: ihe George Washington University Institute for 
Educational Leadership, 1977, 71-84. 

Epstein's book is considered by nany to have helped 
ignite the national controversy over bil ingual education. 
In the chapter cited, Cardenas provides his own definition 
and rationale for bilingual education and describes various 
characteristics and types of programs that exist in the 
field. Ten examples of flaws in the AIR outcomes study 
are presented, and toward the end of the chapter, Cardenas 
raises a number of issues in which he strongly disagrees 
with Epstein.. This chapter, as well as the whole book, 
should be carefully read by all bilingual education 
teachers. It is interesting to see how a bilingual 
Chicano educator^s vic.v (Cardenas) clashes- with someone 
whose background is journalism (Epstein). Important 
points are brought out by both, with far-reaching 
political and educational implications. 



Cohen," Andrew, and Luis M. Laosa. "Second language Instruction: Some 
Research Considerations," Journal of Curriculum Studies , 8(1976), 149-155. 

The article discusses a variety of issues such 
as first and second language instruction and program 
outcomes In bilingual education. One of its main points • 
is that the measurement of program outcomes is comple;^ 
and involves an interaction of many factors, not all of 
which can be accounted for in any given study. The 
factors include parental involvement and attitudes; , : 

grouping of students with respect to language dominance; 
length of time t!^e instructional treatment is in'" - . :. 

operation; types of specific instructional methods 
and techniques employed by teachers; characteristics 
of student participants; and the degree to which tlie 
child's native and/or second language is used for- . 
instructional purposes in the classroom. . It is . . 

suggested that apparent contradictions in rese^arch 
findings actually may be due to differences among 
bilingual programs, or in factors which .-affect , a 
given program. Tov;ards the end of the article, two ' 
radically different bilingual programs are desc-ribed^ 
Teachers, might wish to compare ;these' two types ;pf; 
programs to determine how and why they are^/different. 
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Dancff, :'»alcolrr. N. Evaluations of the Impact of ESEA Title VII Spanish/ 
English Bilingual Education Program: Overview of Study and Findings . 
Palo Alto, California: American Institute for Research in the Behavioral 
Sciences, 1973. 

This document, representing the final report, summarizes 
in 32 pages^information found in three previous volumes. 
The design of "the study and a summary of findings are 
presented for Spanish/Eng' ish bilingual projects which 
were in their fourth or fifth year of funding, as of Fall 
1975. A wide range of topics is covered, such as charac- 
teristics of teachers and teacher aides, types of students 
who were participants in the projects, the effects of 
Title- VII programs on attitudes and achievement, etc, 
Although the paper is somewhat technical, there are several 
reasons teachers should become familiar with its contents. 
The results reported have been cited by researchers as 
evidence against bilingual education and are quite contro- 
versial. More important, it is the most extensive study 
conducted to-date in the area of bilingual education. 
Rather than relying on secondary sources which are often 
biased, educators should read the paper and judge its own 
merits, 

Troike, Rudolph C. Research Evidence for the Effectiveness of Bilingual 
Education . Rosslyn, Virginia: National Clearinghouse for Bilingual _ 
Education, 197S. 

Teachers will find this paper to be a well written, 
concise synthesis of positive findings regarding bilingual 
program outcomes to-date. A word of caution is in order: 
because of the paper's concise nature teachers should 
also try to read some of the original studies and evaluation 
reports. Troike notes that since 1968, less than one-half 
of one percent of the monies allocated to bilingual 
education have been spent on research! Such lack of funds 
has slowed substantially the acquisition of knowledge 
concerning the effects of bilingual programs. Nonethe- 
less, Troike describes the results of twelve bilingual 
programs which have reported positive outcomes. 



Zappert, Laraine Z., and B. Roberto Cruz. Bilingual Education: An ^ 
Aooraisal of EiriPiricai Research . Berkeley, California: Bay Area Bi 
education Leacue/Lau Center, 1977. 

This short bock presents, in a non-technical way, 
a sy-nthesis of findings from research in bilingual 
education. Ri^id (perhaps too rigid) criteria were 
used in accepting or rejecting evaluation reports and 
studies. If one of six weaknesses was detected, the 
study was rejected. Of 108 project evaluations, only 
three wer^: accepted from a methodological standpoint. 
Of 75 research studies , -cmly nine were deemed adequate 
in methodology. Of 66 findings reported, 38 were^ 
positive, 27"were neutral, and only one was i.egative. 
Some of the neutral findings were basically positive 
ones, since students in bilingual classes were not 
learning at a slower rate than students in monolingual 
classes. The book is well organized and easy to read. 
Results are presented in chart form, and a comprehen- 
sive bibliography is provided of all studies and 
evaluation reports which initially were considered 
for review. A weakness of this book is that a large 
number of studies and evaluation reports were not 
available for review at the time of publication. 
Nonetheless, it is a good reference for teachers. 
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STATION OF BILINGUAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



in™duction 




ilingual education is an important and controversial educational 



X-> innovation. lis advent has caused much debate and raised a great 
number of fssues. Many of these are. related to the implementation process. 



programs. The most obvious reason is that unless we can identify and 
describe explicitly the particular program that has. been implemented, we 
will have no basis for assessing how well it works. Similarly, unless we 
can adequately assess bilingual programs, we have no basis for determining 
just how valid the concept of bilingual education is for limited-English- 
speaking children. Another reason why it is important to study implemen- 
tation is to understand why certain programs succeed while others fail. 
It is believed by many educators that various factors influence the rate 
at which bilingual programs reach high levels of implementation, as v/ell 
as determine the extent to which a particular program is implemented. 

RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL Research on the implementation of educational 



education, is extrerriely limited. Nonetheless, research in 

educational innovations does have implications for bilingual education. 
The discussion v;hicn follows examines studies which have identified factors, 
both positive and negative, that" influence the implementation process. 
The findings from this research may be useful to individuals responsible 
for implementing bilingual education programs. 



V.-SHOUS FACTORS INFLUENCE 
IrlPLEi^lENTA TION . 



There are several • reasons why it is important 
to study the implementation of bilingual 



INNOVATIONS HAS IMPLICA- 
TIONS FOR BILINGUAL 
EDUCATION. 



innovations is extensive; however, research 
on the implementation of bilingual 
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;RESE/IRCH FIfQINSS 

THE RAND STUDY 

^h£ Rand Corporation has completed a two-phase multi-year study of 
federally funded programs designed to introduce and spread innovative 
practices in public schools. The first phase focused on determining what 
kinds of strategies and conditions tended to promote changes in the schools 
and which did not. The second phase looked at the institutional and 
project factors which tended to sustain or deter implementation. 

The programs studies in phase one were: ESEA Title III, Innovative 
Projects; ESEA Title VII, Bilingual Education Projects; Vocational 
Education Act, 1958 Amendments, Part D, Exemplary Programs; and the Right- 
to-Read Program. The most important findings across the projects were 
that: (1) districts that started projects based on educational concerns 
were more successful than those that began projects primarily because 
money was available; (2) projects that addressed high priority needs of 
the local school district were more likely to result in change than projects 
which were of lower priority but addressed federal concerns; (3) projects 
v/hich involved local staff in the initiation and early planning for the 
project were more successful in the implementation; (4) the type of 
planning was more important than the amount, that is to say, "on-line" 
project planning throughout the implementation process was importan'":; 
and (5) projects were more successful where ''mutual adaptation" v/as 
prevalent (the project and the local school setting made coordinated 
changes during the implementation process). 

:her factors which influenced implementation are listed below: 



Training . The amount of training was correlated to 
project implementation. Equally important was the 
type of training . The most effective training used 
"how-to-do-it" workshops conducted by site personnel. 
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* staff y.eetir.cs . Frequent and regular rieetings provided 
staff with an opportunity to discv'~s project proble:::s and 
possible solutions , The n^eetings improved morale and 
aided in irrplenientation, 

materials De--elopment , The development of materials by- 
local staff contributed to better understanding of 
project goals and offered project staff an opportunity 
to learn by doing. 

* Incentives . Professional incentives were more effective 
in soliciting teacher cooperation and involvement than 
were extra pay and other material incentives . 

* Staff Size and Experience . Success was more likely ■ 
where project staff formed a sufficiently large group 
to provide mutual support and share ideas. Previous 
experience of project staff with innovation facilitated 
project implementation. 

* Other Innovative Projects . The existence of other 
innovative efforts sometimes interfered with the 
implementation of bilingual education projects . 

* Ad ministrative Support and Access . Administrative 
support, technical assistance ^ and open communication 
played an important role in facilitating implementation. 

In summary, those projects which were well impleipented were charac- 
terized by such attributes as (a) a strong training component, 
(b) practical "how-to-do-it" workshops, (c) local expertise and technical 
assistance, (d) frequent, regular staff meetings, and (e) local materials 
development. 

.ecisions on continuation were based, more often than not, on political 
reality and the districts' interest in maintaining the project. 
Project evaluation did not play an important role in local decisions to 
continue or terminate the project. In addition, the study found that 

(a) projects that attempted to replace existing practices were more likely 
to be continued than those which supplemented th^ existing cu^^iculurn, and 

(b) projects which emphasized staff training, as ooposed to the introduction 
to new technologies, had more'lasting effects on teachi'^g practices. 
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THE HIGH DEGREE OF With reference to bilinGual education, the 

^^^y-"-^^ ^^34. iniDortant findincs of the Rand StUGv are 

DIFFICULT. found in Federal Programs s'Jipportlng 



:LCi:cazzor.a^ 



Char.ger Vol. VI: I:i:iplerientlng and Suszalnlng Title' VII - 3lllngi;ial 



ojects. Essentially, the study discusses the reasons v;hy bilingual 
educational programs have been difficult to irr.pl ement. One reason reported 
was the h'gh degree of political involvement by various groups and agencies. 
For cxar.ple, consistent and organi4ed pressures for biliriuudl education 
have enianated ncre from the national and regional levels than from the 
local constituency. This has caused much resistance at the local level. 
In addition, the multiple number of agencies providing direction in bilingual 
education has often confused school districts and thwarted implem£..tation 
efforts. For example, the Office of Bilingual Education occasionally 
issues guidelines which differ from those of state education agencies. 

"TRADITIONALISM" HAS A second reason was the "traditionalism" 

ALSO BEEN A FACTOR. associated with implementation of bilingual 

programs at the classroom level. The stucy found few instances of innovative 
practices such as learning centers, open classrooms, or use of diagnostic- 
prescriptive methods in bilingual classrooms. Factors which contribute 
to this lack of innovation were: (1) the fact that many people do not 
view bilingual education as an innovacion beyond the fact that it uses 
two languages and introduces multi-cultural curriculum elements; (2) in 
the initiation phase, the focus was more political than educational; 
(3) especially in. the early years, bilingual program developers lacked 
experience in innovative curriculum aesign; and (4) some program developers 
felt that innovative approaches, like open classroon', are inappropriate 
for target children. 

SHORTAGES OF STAFF AND Shortages in staff, materials, and instructional 

MATERIALS CAUSED IMPLE- rnodels also contributed to the difficulty in 

MENTATION PROBLEMS. 

implementing bilingual education. The 
shortage of staff was particularly noticed in the design phase. All of 
the projects visited by the Rand team lacked teachers who had been trained 
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in bilingual education. Many of the projects reported difficulty in 
locating comiriercially developed materials appropriate to their needs. And 
last, fully developed instructional models were not available to project 
implementors . 

THE PROJECT DEVELOPMENTAL CONTINUITY EVALUATION STUDY (PDC) 

I^he PDC Study, sponsored by the Office of Child Development (DKEW), is 
a multiple-year evaluation of a Head Start deinonstration program 
which was aimed at providing greater educational and developmental continuity 
between children's Head Start and elementary school experience. Bilingual 
projects were among those studied. 

The PDC looked at program-implementation. Conclusions from the interim 
report of 1977, which may have significance for bilingual education, 
are listed below. 

* ".Vo single factor or even-c was significant to 'make' or 
'break' the project; only combinations of factors operats^d 
to influence impleraentation . '' 

* "The single most powerful set of determinants of imple- 
mer,tation during the first, three years was the educational 
and community setting," For example, where existing 
programs or existing priori t.'i es were compatible with FDC , 
implementation was greatly facilitated . 

^ "The second most important set of detminants of implemen- 
tation was the background, creativity and initiative of 
PDC staff." Aside from the setting, the efforts of zne 
site coordinators and parent iv^^olvement specialists ware 
cited as the reason for successful implementation. 
Effective coordinators were familiar with the workings of 
the school district, were astute politically , and could 
anticipate reactions of others to their own or staff 
memjDers' actions and decisions , 

* ''The planning year was a r:ritical factor in the implemen- 
tation of PDC." Most implementors agreed that the planning 
year had given them an opportunity to develop products and 
strategies , and gave them a chance to clarify and promote 
project expectations. 
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"When so^'T^e foriTi of planned seqizenclnc of lrr.pl e:r;entatlon 

was acopzed , sites rrace TTiOre rapid progress In their areas 

of focus." While zhe plar^.lng year helped sites to Implement, 

the preparation for l:jple:7}entlnc all facets of the project 

was not cor^plezed ^ Early efforts to ln^ple::ient everything 

at once (as zhe gcldellnes demanded) , resulted nTore often 

than not In frustrazlon. 

" Implernentatlon proceeded most rapidly where adzr^lnlstratlve 
legitimacy for PDC szaff had been established." Legltiu:acy 
was est.'^bllshed ' and sustained when the building principal 
took an active role In pla:nnlng^ Installing and ir,alntalnj.ng 
the project. Support and coirrDitment from ot':er district 
admlnlstrazors also enhanced the legitimacy of PDC staff. 

"Implementation proceeded most rapidly when a sense of 
'ownership^ of PDC had been established among staff at 
both Head Start and elementary school levels." 



BILINGUAL PROJECT INFORMATION PACKAGES (PIP) 

■'"r^rcm 1977 through 1979, the Southwest Educational Development 
I Laboratory (SEDL), evaluated the effects of implementation of the 
Bil inguaV Project Information Packages at two sites in Texas. The focus 
of; the evaluations included staff development, parental involvement, and 
instructional coiTiponents. The SEDL evaluation indicated that (1) imple- 
n^entation was severely hampered fay concurrent organizational changes, 
(2) multiple innovations operating in the same site tended to distract 
attention from the PIP effort, (3) project directors perceived an improve- 
ment in the impl enentation prc-ccs: wnen data on student progress were 
snared with teachers in ?. continuous and ongoing fashion, (4) teachers 
n .-^ceived themselves to be successful in their efforts when they knew and 

*derstood specific instructional objectives, and (5) implementation was 
facilitated when project directors were aware of the teachers' needs and 
provided technical assistance on a timely bas-is. 
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mm m recqtiendations 

ivo SINGLE detz:rJ'!i:^ant The studies reviewed indicated that there is 

nr^/^V-]^^ * ^ no single determinant which can "make" or 

"break" a project. Instead there are sets 
of determinants which influence the c^^ree to which projects are implemented. 
For example, no single individual can be solely responsible for successful 
implementation. It is the combined^ efforts and support of the administrators, 
principal, coordinators, teachers, and others, which contribute to success- 
ful implementation. Implementation is enhanced when commitment ar.d' support 
are integrated with involvement in conceptualizing, planning, and 
implementing projects.. Adequate resources such as staff, materials, and 
funds are essential to. project implementation. 

rogram implementors should strive to develop strategies and 
conditions which -facilitate implementation. Based on the findings 
discussed in this paper, the following recommendations are offered for 
consideration. 

* The zwpleiDentatlon of bllingzial educ^ jn programs nust be 
viewed as a process not an event . That is to say, imple- 
merstation will not occur because it is mandated or desired; 
it must be carried out in a systematic and deliberate 
fashion in which all concerned are involved in concept- 
ualizinc r planning ^ and implementing* Once a bilingual 
education program has been installed in a district , well- 
designed procedures for monitoring and promoting its 
movement toward a high level of implementation must be 

put into operation , This is particularly iir^portant in 
that bilingual education programs are often hurriedly 
implemented in response to a noncompliance citation . 
Once in minimal compliance , developing the quality of 
the program must become a major fccus. 

* In order to enhance the prospect of implementation ^ 
implementors of bilingual projects must develop plans 
for implementation. Such plans may involve systematic 
and ongoing assessment of the decree of involvement of 
each m.ember has reached in the developmental process 
related to implementation; the designing and carrying 
out of individualized inservice activities for staff 
members; and the development of a strong community 
support system. 
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And finally, bilingual education irnplewentors ought to 
utilize educational innovation theory , research, and 
technology in their iinplementatlon efforts. An important 
first step will involve analyzing and describing bilingual 
education within the framework of innovation theory. 
Research and technology that has emanated from inquiry 
into other educational innovations may well contribute 
to the solving of methodological problems in future 
research on the Implementation process in bilingual 
education. This research and technology needs to be 
reviewed and analyzed in terms of its applicability to 
bilingual education. 
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Sumner, G. , & Zellman, G. Federal Programs Supporting Educational Change, Vol . 
VI: Implementing and Sustaining Title VII Bilingual Projects . Prepared 
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many problems/difficulties which school districts encounter in their 
attempts to implement bilingual education projects. 
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LANGUAGE ARTS IN BILINGUAL EDUCATION: 

A SYNTHESIS OF CURRENT RESEARCH IN ORAL LANGUAGE AND READING 

WNGUAGE AiND LEARNING 



t has long been recognized that much of what is learned must be 
.acquired through language. Similarly, the content of education mst 
be taught through language, and thus the acquisition of language skills is 
essential for success in school, fOr- continued learning, for future job 
opportunities, and for daily human interaction. It is not surprising, 
then, that research in language arts is extensive and fills volumes of 
books. Nor is it surprising, given the complexity of the phenomenon of 
language, that even today research on the language arts provides the 
educator with, at best, only a partial understanding of the language 
acquisition process and only tentative conclusions about the most 
effective procedures for teaching language skills to young children. 
Even less research is available on which to base sound bilingual language 
arts programs for children \\ -rse dominant language is not English. None- 
theless, research conducted ove^ the past .ten years in the U.S. and 
around the world has seme implications for language arts instruction in 
the bilingual classroom. This paper presents a synthesis of research 
findingi that are relevant to the development of oral language skills and 
to the teaching of reading to children whose home language is other than 
Engl ish. 

Language arts programs in U.S. public schools generally attempt to 
develop cr.ildren's skills in understanding, speaking, reading, and 
writing English. Bilingual language arts curricula for children who are 
not proficient in English usually consist of two components, one of which 
focuses on the traditional development of English language skills while 
the other involves the extension of language skills in the child's home 
language. The content of language arts in bilingual education programs. 
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as well as in monolingual school programs, is frequently divided into 
three major subject areas: oral language development ; reading ; and hand- 
writing ^ spell ino , and composition . Depending upon local school policy 
and/or teacher preference, the content of the three areas may be taught 
independently of each other during separate, unrelated blocks of time; 
taught in an integrated manner so that the teaching of all language skills 
is interwoven into the reading program;' or taught in separate blocks of 
time which are related by a common content drawn from the reading program. 

egardless of the pattern of instruction, most elementary school 
.programs focus on the teaching of the four basic language skills — 
understanding, speaking, reading, and writing. The amount of instruction 
provided in the non-English language is generally a function of the type 
of bilingual program (transitional or maintenance) being used by the 
school and, very often, the willingness and capability of the school staff 
to carry out the bilingual emphasis of the program. 

ORAL LAf^JAGE ; 

FIRST [J\NGUAGE ACQUIS I TION—MONOLINGUALISM 

CHILDREN LEAPj; LANGUAGE Recent studies of first language acquisition 

THROUGH MEA2:iNGFUL suggest that children the world over learn 

INTERJECTION WITH OTHERS. 

their native language through meaningful 
inieracticn with the people around them. Children are not "preprogrammed" 
to learn a particular language. They will acquire the language which is 
most often spoken in their home. Language is not acquired by simple 
imitation of adult speech, however, but by a process in which children 
test hypotheses and gradually structure rules for the speech they 
hear. Children's language development proceeds through successive 
stages until the mismatch between what they hear and what they create is 
resolved. These stages are believed to coincide with certain maturational 
changes, changes which are governed to a great extent by the physical 
development of the brai-n. 
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In monolingual development, children progress through stages that 
are predictable on the basis of age. By the time children enter 
school at the age of five or six, they have generally entered the final 
stage in their native language acquisition. They have already acquired 
most of the basic oral structures of their language and have learned a 
good bit about the various styles of speaking used when people talk to 
each other under differing circumstances, such as modifying their speech 
in role playing and shifting styles_ when addressing authority figures. 

yo;:oLiNGVAL development It is the final stage of native language 

TAKES PLACE IN STAGES. acquisition that is of particular importance 

for the classroom teacher. Research findings indicate that certain sounds 
may not be fully mastered by all children before age eight. A num.ber of 
important syntactic structures (for example, passive sentences and 
sentences containing the verbs ask and promise) are still being acquired 
between the ages of five and ten. There is also semantic development (the 
meanings of words) after the age of six. Obviously, vocabulary is exoanded 
and word meanings are elaborated throughout life. While the above 
examples nove been taken from English, there is convincing evidence that 
children the world over progress without the aid of formal instruction 
through "jccessive stages in language development similar to those identi- 
fied for r.nglish-speaking children. 

FIRST LAHGUAGE AGQUISITIOMr-BILINSUALISH 

~A .fir^y children living in various parts of the U.S. are expo?2G to and 
J,.yAacquire two languages simultaneously in early childnoou. Both 
languages are first languages for these children, although one is usually 
don-.^nant in certain situations or with certain people. For example, if 
cr)i^drer^ hear one language from their parents and another from their 
playmdues. tney will tend to speak the home language to their parents and 
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use the ciher with their pUymates. Contact with parents is often more 
extensive in early childhood than is contact with playmates, so the home 
language is likely to prevail as the child^s dominant language. Perfect 
linguistic balance between parents and peers seems to be extremely 
difficult to achieve. Nonetheless, the relatively few studies of child 
bilinguals provide some evidence , that children are capable of acquiring 
two or more languages simultaneously. 

CHILDREN CAN ACQUIRE Case studies of children raised under 



evidence in certain instances, reveal several general points of agreement. 
First, it is generally agreed that language acquisition follows the same 
developmental pattern in the bilingual child as in the monolingual child. 
In the area of phonology (sound system of the language) some rerearchers 
have noted an initial period of confusion in the learning of the sounds 
of the two languages. When the exposure to the two languages is similar, 
the period of confusion is relatively short. When,,one language is 
predominant, the sound features cf that language may be substituted for 
those of the weaker language. Si:nilarly, words that are difficult to 
pronounce in one language may be avoided--or, as frequently happens, 
an easier-to-pronounce word from the other language may be substituted 
in the child's active vocabulary. 



emantic development also appears to follow the same general process 



in both monolingual and bilingual accjisition. Children go through 



first learned. Gradually the child learns to apply the proper adult 
label and a cat is always a cat and never a dog. It is argued by some 
researchers that, for the bilingual child, initially all words from both 
languages form a single vocabulary system; or.'.y gradually, as experience 
is gained with the two languages, does the child learn to differentiate 



rivO OR MORE LANGUAGES 
SIlCuLTAyEOUSLY . 



bilingual conditions during the first three 
years of life, while offering contradictory 




a period of over-general izetion so that any animal may be, for example, 
referred to as cat or dog , gatito or perrito , depending upon the label 
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the words of the separate languages and to use them accordingly. An 
additional problem for the bilingual child is that the meaning of some 
words has different extensions in the tv/o languages being learned. For 
example, the English word brush can be used for clothes brush or paint 
brush, whereas in Spanish a separate word is required for each. Thus 
the bilingual child must learn the restrictions of the labels as they 
apply to corresponding items in the two languages. 

MORE DIFFICULT SYiiTACTic Syntactic structures--the order of words in 



mental order in the bilingual child's languages as they do for monolingual 
children. If both languages express particular information v^ith similar 
structures, those structures tend to be learned simultaneously. If a 
structure is more difficult in one language, it is acquired later in that 
language. Thus, 'in the bilingual child, development of certain syntactic 
structures of one language may lag behind those of the other language 
because they are more complex. 



jL^second (or successive) language acquisition normally takes place 
after the age of three or four, at a point at which one language— the 
mother tongue— has been relatively well established (but by no means fully 
established). Second language learning differs from first language 
acquisition in that: (1) the learning of a second language does not 
depend on developmental processes related to the developing brain chemistry, 
as is the case for first language acquisition, and (2) learning a second 
language is not the same as acquiring language skills "from scratch.'' It 
is seen by many researchers as a matter of adapting or extending existing 
skills and knowledge, rather than the learning of a completely new set of 
skills. 



STRUCTUPSS ARE ACQUIRED 
LATER. 



sentences and forms of words such as run and 



running- -appear to follow the same develop- 



SECOND; LANGUAGE ACQUISITION 




s distinguished from simultaneous acquisition of two languages. 
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LEARNING A SECOND 
LANGUAGE IS HIGHLY 
INDIVIDUALISTIC . 



The learning of a second language appears to 
be highly individualistic in nature. Not much 
IS known about exactly how children learn a 



second language, but there is general agreement that motivation and the 
opportunity to learn are key factors. In addition, there appear to be 
"critical" periods, related to the flexibility and adaptability of the brain, 
beyond which certain aspects of second language learning are difficult to 
achieve. 

DO CHILDREN LEARN A Research has not established an optimal age 



world report that children between the ages of six and eight experience 
considerable difficulty in second language learning. These same studies, 
and others as well, report that children who begin second language learning 
at the age of nine or ten, after the first language is well established, 
are more successful in acquiring second language skills than are younger 
immigrant children or native-born children whose home language is not the 
dominant language of the country. These studies do not agree, however, with 
data on Canadian immigrant children which suggest that children who arrived 
at older ages experienced greater educational difficulty than children who 
arrived prior to school entry or who were born in Canada. No definitive 
research on this topic has been conducted with U.S. populations. However, 
informal observations of a few researchers reveal that recently arrived 
imm.igrant children from Mexico whose Spanish is firmly established are 
more successful in acquiring English skills than are native-born Mexican 
Americans. Clearly, more research needs to be done in this area. 



SECOND LANGUAGE BEST 
AFTER THE FIRST LANGUAGE 
IS ESTABLISHED? 



for introducing a second language to children. 
A number of studies from various parts of the 
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WHAT- ARE-Ti-IE EFFECTS OF BILINQUALISM? 



suB^'iERSiON grou?i::g can 

I^AD TO POOR COMI-IAND yOF 
BOTH LA2JGUAGES. 





The literature reveals that for middle income 
children who speak the country dominant 
language, grouping classes for second language 
'.earning so th>t! none of the children speak the language of instruction 
("irnmersion'/ classes) seems to be a successful way to attain high levels of 
functional oilingualism and academic achievement. However, for children 
of low socnoeconomic backgrounds who do not speak the dominant language,' 
this inimersN^on In Si^cond language learnirg is not as successful. 
"Submersior/'^grouping, which mixes nonspeakers and monolingual speakers 
of the langua^^e of instruction is also inadequate for low-income children 
learning the ddminant language. For rr.any non-English speaking children, 
such groupings han lead to inadequate cornmand of both first and second 
languages and poor academic achievement in general. Social, cultural » 
and attitudinar factors , as well as linguistic factors, are believed to 
be implicated (in these results. 



SECOND LANGUAGSi^^ACQUISITION 
CA.N PROMOTE COGNIT. 
GROWTH^ 



rather than as a reolacemen 




Very recent evidence suggests to some 
scholars and researchers that when the 
second language is viewed as an addition to 
or the first. language, access to two 



languages, in early childhood can a^elerate certain aspects of cognitive 
growth and can lead to high levels or^mpet^^ both languages. In 
contrast, in situations "in which the child's home Tanguage was being\ 
gradually replaced by a second language, bilingualism has been found to ^ 
have negative effects. Many of these biling'!al children are characterized 
by less than n-ative skills in either language. This often has detrimental 
cognitive and academic consequences.' -> 
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he recent studies have led to a current hypothesis that assumes 



• Those aspects of bilingualism that positively Influence 
cognitive growth probably will not come into effect 
until the child has reached a minimum level of competence 
in the second language; 

* The positive influences of bilingual is'::^ on cognitive growth 
will probably not occur if the child reaches only a very 
low level of competence in one language — eizher the first 
or the second language; 

• While offering 2.0 advantages associated with bilingualisw, 
a minimum level of bilingual corr^petence may be sufficient 
to avoid any negative cognitive effects; 

* A high level of bilingual competence may be necessary to 
lead to accelerated cognitive growth. 



The oral language development of monolingual and bilingual children 
continues long after children enter "school . With an understanding 
of the nature of language acquisition, teachers can assist in the growth 
and development of children's oral language skills. 



evidence and argue for simply immersing the child in the language and 
eliminating all formal instruction of the language. Others have demonstrated 
that careful sequencing and formal teaching of unfamiliar structures is 
■effective in nurturing the growth of oral language skills. Yet others take 
a less extreme position, recommending a mixture of formal teaching and a 
wide exposure to the language or languages being learned. Common to all 
widely-used approaches today is the underlying assumption that language 
skills must be taught in meaningful situations; that children must have 




TEACHING ORAL LANGUAGE -SKILLS IN THE CLASSROOM 



LA:VGLrAGZ SKILLS MUST 
BE TAUGHT IN MEANINGFUL 
SITUATIONS. 



Research has not identified any single, most 
effective m.ethod for teaching oral language 
cL'tIIc tn vniinn rhilriren. Some Scholars cite 
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v;ide exposure to the language; that they must have the opportunity and bs 
encouraged to cornmunicate in the language; and that nonmeaningful pattern 
practices and rote drills may contribute very little to the acquisition of 
communication skills in either first or second language. For young 
children, language gam.es, role playing, puppetry, and the like appear to be 
effective techniques tor motivating children to speak and for oroviding 
practice in the language. 



uch research rem.ains to be done in the field of bilingualism. 
However,' the evidence tc date suggests that: 

• I^onollngual language acquisition and sir.ultaneous 
acquisition of two languages In early childhood proceed 
through similar developmental stages; 

• Second-language acquisition differs from first language 
acquisition In some Important ways; 

• Bilingual children's language skills are quantitatively 
different from those of monolingual speakers (for 
example, the child may have more than one la^i>el^for 

a particular object — dog, perro, perrito} and qualita- 
tively different from those of monolingual speakers 
(the child may know certain structures , such as the 
past tense. In one language and not In the other); 

• Positive and negative effects of bilingualism may 2>e 
related to the extent of development of the two 
languages and to the conditions under which the two 
languages are acquired. 
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READING 

Any surraTiary of research on reading in bilingual education v/ill 
reveal widely differing studies of very different populations. 
For the purpose cf this paper, our discussion will be limited to selected 
questions which seem to be of high interest and concern to classroom 
teachers: 

• Do children who learn to read first in their native 
languaae make more efficient readers after transition 
to a second language? 

• When, and under what conditions , should a child be 
introduced to second language reading instruction? 

• Which reading approaches or ir.ethodologies work best 
with bilingual students? 
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I^MTIAL READIMG INSTRUCTION— NATIVE LANGUAGE YS. SLCONL LANGUAGE - 

A basic tenet of bilingual education in the U,S. is that children 
should be instructed through the medium of their home language and 
that standard English should be gradually introduced, thus bridging the 
gap between the child* s 'home environment ana the \c^rg:^r society. While 
this apparently advocates giving all children initial reading instruction 
in their respective home languages, problems arise depending upon the 
languages involved. These problems- are often related tc social, cultural, 
and political factors, as well as to instructional and practical 
considerations , 

:hin any group of bilingual children, one can expect to find 
varying degrees of bil ingual ism. For example, some children may 
have reached normal development in their native language and be in an 
early stage in learning the second; others may have native or nea^-native 
control of both languages; yet others may have reached advanced stages 
in their second language but have retained only limitec :<nowledge from 
the early learning of their native language. Thus, from the educator's 
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;:c:nt cf viev;, decisions about which language is appropriate for initial 
reading instruction for a particular bilingual child must include - consider- 
aiion c: the child's relative proficiency in the two languages, as well as 
the child *s own pattern cf language use. 

Research on the effects of leirning to read in the native lanuuaga 
and of instruction through the second language indicates both 
positive and negative results for children who are expected to learn to 
read in two languages. Generally the research ^^indings c^n be suninarized 
ds follows: 

Native lancuage instruction does not hinder reading in the se'cond 
language . Children who are taught to read first in the native language 
for varying periods of time appear to be able in subsequent years to read 
the second language at grade level or above. A number cf studies have 
looked at how well children learn to read in their native languages. 
Most studies show that children in bilingual prograrrs in the U.S. read in 
their native language setter than children from a similar population who 
have not been in bilingual programs. 

Depending upon the characteristics of- the children and the conditions 
under which "inst jction occui^s, children' can "successfully learn to read in 
a second language before theY ere taught to read in their native language . 
The experimental programs on which these findings are based have generally 
presupposed that the goals of the program were to develop children wb^ (a) 
are proficient in all aspects of the second language; (b) have a thorough 
rriastery of the content subjects; and (c) are literate in their native 
language. Features common to these programs seem to be a large concentra- 
tion cf instruction in the second language accompanied by support activities 
in the native language-, positive expectations on the part of the school, 
community support, and low student dropout rates. Most of t!.ese studies 
have also examined the effects of schooling in the second language on the 
growth and development of the children's native language. These studies 
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show that there appears to have been no retardation of the first language 
and that native-language reading skills of the ch^ildren, after short 
per*^ods of instruction, were comparable to those of the comparison groups. 

Simultaneous reading instruction in two languages for beginning readers 
appears to yield negative results for bilingual children . Two major 
studies repo-t that children who were taught reading skills concurrently 
scored lower on standardized reading tests than did children who were 
taught exclusively in one language.^ (See C ohen et al , 1°75, and Macnamara , 
1S66 ) 

Additional generalizations which have relevance for teaching reading 
to the bil'inQual child may be drawn from the research . 

• Teaching of second language reading skills without oral 
language training is not likely to succeed; 

• Oral language developmem activities In the very early 
years appear to contribute positively to the success of 
the reading program; 

^ The effectiveness of reading instruction in bilingual 
programs seems to Increase with the number of years the 
program is in operation; 

• Bilingual children may initially suffer disadvantages 
and slower rates of progress in reading, regardless of 
the language of instruction; 

• The kind and amount of training the teacher receives 
seem to affect student outcomes ir. bilingual reading 
programs ; 

■ • Reading skills acquired in one language may transfer to 
another, with or without formal Instruction, 



Research on the optimum t^ime to introduce reading in a second language 
and on the factors which aid successful transition ''nto second 
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language reading is very liinited indeed. Studies which have systeuiatically 
varied the tine at which second language reading was introduced by one- 
year or two-year units are inconclusive or tend to be uninterpretable. 
Most educators in bilingual programs feel that children must acquire at 
least a minir:al level of oral competence in the second language before 
they can profit from reading instructic" in that language. Research has 
not identified what that minimum level must be, or whether the acquisition 
of second language oral skills is essential for learning to read in a 
second language. However, in one recent study, a group of fourth and sixth, 
-grade bilj^g^al students were tested for English reading achievement on 
two standardized English reading tests. Their oral English skills, measured 
on a standardized proficiency test of oral English, were compared with 
those of a control group of monolingual English-speaking kindergarten 
children. None of the fourth and sixth grade bilingual children who scored 
below the level of the kindergarten group in oral language skills were 
reading at grade level on the standardized reading tests. 

...^ ^^r^ Many educators believe that desire on the part 

D^^IPJ: to Lz,AJLi AND TdE ^ 

OPPORTuW'iTY TO DO SO ARE of the child- to learn to read in the second 

zK^iu.^. language and the opportunity to do so are 

powerful factors. In addition, the level of reading achievement the child 
has reached in her/his native language is, felt by many to be an indicator 
of readiness to begin reading in a second language. 



TEACHIMG REA3ING TO -BILINGUAL CHILDREN 

number of approaches are currently being used" to teach reading to 
bilincual children in the United States. In addition to those 
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traditionally used with monolingual English-speaking children, a number of 
methods (either in their original or adapted forms) used in schools in 
Spanish-speaking countries with monolingual Spanish-speaking children have 
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been impleniented in U.S. bilingual programs. Research has generally 
indicated that no one method works equally well with all children, regard- 
less of the child's language. At present there is no consensus within the 
field of reading as to exactly what is involved in the act of reading, nor 
is there general agreement on the most effective means of teaching children 
to read. There is even less agreement about how best to help bilingual 
children learn to read in two languages. However, a discussion of certain 
widely held beliefs about reading instruction may be useful here. 

CHiLDREiy DRAW 01^' ORAL Research evidence indicates that most children 

SKILLS A.\^D KNOWLEDGE. ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^.^ knowledge of oral 

language when reading connected text. A number of studies have shown that 
some children draw heavily upon context clues and their knowledge of what 
the language requires as they work their way through unfamiliar material. 
For exam.pl e, when confronted with the sentence, "The duck waddled into the 

children draw- upon their knowledge that the final word must be a 

noun, and that it should be something into which the duck might waddle, 
such as a pond , puddle , lake , river , or water. Some--and we suspect most-- 
children also draw upon some kind of word analysis strategies (such as 
sounding out words or breaking them into parts) when they are confronted 
with unknown words, particularly when context clues are not adequate or 
when a variety of choices exists. Thus it would seem advisable that 
teachers select beginning reading materials fo:^ bilingual children that 
are consistent with their developing oral language skills and are related 
to their daily life experiences. Many teachers have found that stories 
dictated to th3m by the children often provide rich and relevant materials 
for reading instruction. 

ALL s?oke:j la!JGuages a number of myths prevail about teaching 

ARE "PHo:rr:TiG.'* reading in Spanish. One often hears the 

statement, ''Since Spanish is such a 'phonetic' language, it is easier for 
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a child to learn to read in Spanish than in English." The argument 
continues that since the scund-to-syr'-'ol correspondence of Spanish is 
relatively stable, a synthetic or "phonics" approach is most efficient 
and effective for teaching reading in Spanish. In reality, all languages 
are "phonetic" in a sense. Each has its own phonological system which is 
governed by arbitrary rules established historically by its speaker?. 
The written syrr,bols of any language seldom represent only a single • 
sound. V.'hile it is true that there is a closer fit and greater consistency 
between the sound and written symbols of Spanish than there is in English, 
there is by no means a one- to-correspondence (for example, £asa/£ena; 
lejos/£igante-, Damelo/me lo d_a). Children learning to read in Spanish 
must still deal with a considerable amount of sound to symbol variation, 
depending upon the structure of the word or the place of the word in the 
sentence. They will undoubtedly have fewer distributional patterns (such 
as in the example above) to deal with in Spanish than in English, and in 
that sense Spanish may present fewer problems for the beginning reader. 
Nonetheless, research has not demonstrated that the process of learning 
how to relate sound to symbol is easier for children in one language than 
in another. 

PROCESSING OF STRINGS OF The above statements also seem to imply that 
LETTERS OR WORDS i-iusT 3E reading consists primarily of decoding or 

_ unlocking words through relating sounds to 

letters and that as words are "sounded out," or recognized through some .'neans 
of word analysis, the meaning of the text will automatically unfold. 
Research on the information processing capabilities of the human brain 
suggests that the amount of information and the length of time that such 
information can be held in short term memory is quite limited. Thus for 
comprehension to occur, the processing of strings of letters or words must 
be extremely rapid. Instruction which encourages children to focus on one 
word at a tim.e, or to use word analysis strategies excessively, m,ay indeed 
imoair comprehension of the written text. 
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^ R "^here is some recent evidence that bilingual children employ the 
JL 5arT]e strategies when reading, regardless of the langudce of the 
text. Children who have learned to rely heavily on particular word analysi 
strategies in reading in Spanish, for example, also rely heavily on those 
strategies when reading in English. Similarly, children who have acquired 
a variety of strategies for reading in one language will use various 
strategies when reading in another. 

THE ISSUES HAVE .vor The issues surrounding the teaching of word 

BEEN RESOLVED BY recooni tion skil 1 s have not been resolved by 

research. Some argue that the teaching of 
phonics is an essential part of any reading program and that a particular 
sequence of instruction is superior to others. Others would eliminate 
altogether the overt teaching of word analysis skills and would have 
children gain the ability to read through heavy use of context clues and 
wide and continued reading practice. Yet others take a more moderate 
position and recommend that formal instruction in word analysis be delayed 
until children have gained some ability to read through the use of various 
other strategies, such as the use of sight words and context clues. 

BILINGUAL READERS ARE Clearly, it is not possible, at least for 

NOT AN HOMOGENOUS present, to identify any one approach to 

GROUP. . . 

teaching reading that works best tor all 
bilingual children. These children arerhot an homogenous group; they vary 
greatly in their degree of bilingualism, level of cognitive development, 
styles of learning, experience and background; effective instruction 
requires -"nany decisions by the teacher which are based on children's 
individual needs. However, some generalizations based on research finding 
may be useful to the classroom teacher. 

• Children must learn early in the game that the marks on the 
oage make sense—that words and combinations of words convey 
meaning. Young children can be helped to gain this insight 
through early exposure to books and by having stories read 
aloud to themi. 
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* Ch^ldr^n rrust learn that there are differences between the 
scoken and wrlzten for:r.s of a language. This distinction 
can best be tavght by reading aloud to children froiD a 
variety of appropriate , interesting materials. 

* Children nu^z learn to use a variety of strategies whjich 
will help them process visual information rapidly enough - 
to allow cor.prehension to occur. 

* Cnildren rrjust learn the conventions of print such as the 
crra^hic representation of words and the weaning of 
punctuation. 

^ Children n)ust be given the opportunity to learn to read 
by reading — frequently and extensively . 



n surrjnary, until research is more definitive, teachers can probably 
best serve the needs of bilin^^cl children by observing the children 
as they atterript to read, noting which strategies or skills each child has 
acquired, and providing instruct* which will extend the range of 
strategies each chile can use successfully. 
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SELECTED READINGS 



General 



Center for Applied Linguistics. Bilingual Education: Current Perspectives , 
Vol. 5: Synthesis . Arlington, VA; Center for Applied Linguistics, 1978. 

This book :ontains a concise and up-to-date synthesis of research 
on various asoects of bilingual education. Fourteen pages are 
devoted to research directly related to the teaching of reading 
and oral language development' "It includes an extensive biblio- 
graphy (42 pages) 'which cites most of the major works in the 
field. 



Oral Language Developwent 



Cumniins, James. "Linguistic Interdependence and the Educational Development 
of Bilifiaual Children." Review of Educational Research . Spring 1S79, 
Vol. 49, 'Mo. 2, Pp. 222-251. 

This is undoubtedly one of the most significant articles to 
appear in recent years on the effects" of bilingual ism on 
cognitive growth. The central focus of the article is that 
positive or negative effects of bilingualism on cognitive 
growth may be related to the level of competence a bilingual 
reaches in each of her/his languages. Recommended reading 
for all educators. 

Hatch, nlelyn M. (ed.) Second Language Acquisition: A Book of Readings . 
Rowley, Mass.: Newbury House Publishers, 1978. 

contributed to this volume. Many important guestions are 
asked in this research: What are the differences, if any, 
between first and second language acquisition? How does 
simultaneous acguisition of two languages in childhood differ 
from "successive" second language acquisition? Is there a 
sequence in the order of acquisition of particular language 
structures? Why do certain language structures emerge later 
than others? How does the learner eventually acquire native 
or near-native use of the second language? The book also 
contains abstracts of a number of additional works in the 
field that are of particular importance to second-language 
acquisition research. 
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MacLaughl in , Barry. Second-Lancuage Accuisition in Childhood . Hillsdale, 
N.J.: Lawrence Erlbaun Associ ate? ^ Publishers, 1978. 

Here is a very readable, comprehe^R^i^e overview of research 
findings on both first and second language acquisition. The 
book contains eight chapters, each of which focuses on 
different aspects of childhood language learning and/or 
teaching. Teachers v/orking v/ith bilinoual children should 
find the entire book helpful. For those interested in 
second-language learning only, wevwould recommend chapters 
three through five. " ^- 



Readme , 



Harvard Educational Review-A S oeca^l /iss^^ Reading, Language, and Learnin 
Vol. 47, No. 3, August 197?. 

This is a special is5.ue devoted to exploring the interrela- 
tionships between reading and language and their implications 
for education. Articles by, Goodman £ Goodman and Frai^k Smith 
will be of particular interest to reading teachers who work 
with bilingual children. 

Kaminsky, Sally. ''Bilingualism £nd Learning to Read." In A. Simoes, Or. 
The BilinQ'ual Child: Research and Analysis of Existing Educational Themes . 
New York: Academic Press, 1975. 

A down-to-eart!^ discussion of factors which are believed to 
affect the acquisition of reading skills by bilingual children. 
Of particular interest are the sections on bil ingual ism and^ 
social class, bilincualism and reading texts, and bilingualism 
and prediction in reading. 

Weaver, Phyllis and Fredi Shonkoff. Research Within Reach: A Research - 
Guided Response to Concerns o f Reading Educators ! St. Louis ^ : CEMRE L ^ 
iHC . , 1 ^; 6. 

This small, but mighty. Tittle book speaks directly to the 
teacher. Research findings are interpreted to provide 
focused and useful answers to important, specfic questions 
asked by practitioners. VJhile the book does not deal 
specifically with issues in teaching reading to bilingual 
children, the information presented is equally applicable 
to the bilingual as well as the monolingual classroom. 
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Ill, ISSUES IN MULTICULTURAL EDUCATION 



This section contains the three presentations made at R&D SPEAKS: 
BILINGl VMULTICULTURAL EDUCATION. Margarita Rivas, Senior Trainer for 
SEDL's Follow Through Program spoke on "Introducing Culture .n the 
Classroom." Wa^^.hene Young, director of the Indian Education Counseling 
Program (EPIC) at Northeastern State University in Oklahoma, discussed 
"Up' ^arning Indian Stereotypes." Bich-Chi Vu-Thud.ig Van, an English- 
as-a-Second-Language Instructor at Austin Community College in Austin, 
Texas ^ remarked on "Vietnamese Children in U.S. Classrooms." The issue 
of multicultural education is a diverse one and these three presentations 
can GO no more than suggest the subject's richness and complexity. 

Each presentation is preceeded by an introductory section which 
describes the presentation in a general way, explains who the presenter 
was, and suggests what audience dynamics took place. The accounts of 
the presentations represent the speaker's words as faithfully as possible. 
Sc.. e editorial changes have been made to sn^ooth the transition from oral 
to w."'tten comrnur-^cation, but the flavor of the presentations has been 
retaintid. Copies of handouts and references are provided when 
appropriate. 

The three presentations have been collected into one paper, "issues 
in Multicultural Education," which is being offered to educators in the 
SEjL/RX's ' 'x st^.te region, along with the three bilingual papers 
reproduced in the previous section. 
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INTRQBIlCiNG CULTURE IN THE C'J\SSR00fi 



INTODUCTION 




argarita Rivas grew up in the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. She 



J^T^taught public school at the elementary level in her home tov;n for 
six years before accepting a position as elementary teacher to the children 
of oil company employees in Venezuela. This represented the first time 
she taught in a bilingual situation. Rivas lived in Venezuela for over 
eight yea -s, experiencing first-hand what it is like to live in another 
culture. She returned to Texas to teach in San Antonio's Edgewood 
Independent School District, where important early accomplishments were 
made in the field of bilingual education. While at Edgewood, she helped 
field-test the Bilingual Kindergarten Program developed by Southwest 
Educational Jleyelopment Laboratory (SEDL). In 1975, Rivas accepted the 
position of trainer for SEDL's bilingual Follow Through Model. The SEDL 
Fc'^low Through Model is imp'amented in s^ven sites across the United 
States and as of 1980 begins its elevenin year of funding. 



Xtnul ti-cul tural education, based on respect fcr each individual and 
the individual's particular cul ture. Recognizing that children must 
learn to live in the culture of the United States, she suggests that 
compromise is essential--on the part of both teachers and children. 
Rivas began the presentation by asking participants to write their 
definition of cul ture- and two values of their culture on large sheets 
of paper. Displayed on the walls throughout the presentation, the 
definitions revealed a general un^Ierstanding on the part of participants 
tS'^t cii':iure is formed by society and manifests itself in behavior. 
A complete record of these definitions and values is included at ^he end 
of the paper. 




n her presentation Rivas suggests c humanistic approach to 
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ivas' review of some of the definin'ons of culture and her remarks 
.about the necessity for students to learn to adapt to the culture 
of the conmunity caused discussion among participants. At issue was the 
difficulty of setting an arbitrary boundary Tne for what is acceptable 
and unacceptable and the need to compromise. In illustrating the point 
that teachers often stereotype people of other cultures without even 
realizing it, Rivas gave the example of the teacher who wanted her kinder- 
garten students to sit in a circle. She said, "OK, everybody, let's all 
s-'t 'Indian-style'." This simple direction can build the concept in 
the children's minds that all Indians sit cross-legged in front of 
wigwams. A long time ago certain Indian tribes may have done this, but 
not any longer. Rivas suggested that the teacher might have said, "OK, 
everybody, let's sit on the floor in a circle with our legs crossed." 

t one point in her presentation Rivas passed out a paper with 
.sixteen definitions of terms related to culture, such as bicul- 
turalism and ethnocentrism. Many of the terms were ones she used in her 
discussion of culture. (The handout is included at the end of the paper.) 
Participants were asked to respond to the .final item on the handout, 
which asked for examples of classroom incidents in which misunderstandings 
arose because of cultural differences. This prompted a .engthy discussion, 
One participant mentioned a boy who is taught to defend himself at home, 
but has a teacher who does not believe in physical violence. Another 
example was that of a teacher who requested the parent to come to school 
to discuss a child's disruptive behavior in the classroom. The parent 
sent a friend, the assumption being that it was necessary to have 
someone who was unbiased to negotiate. T-e teacher did not understand 
the different cultural value involved and felt that the parent did not 
care. Another example gven was the unwillingness on the part of a 
teacher to learn a child- •; correct name when the name is in another 
language; the teacher gives the child an English name or an anglicized 
nickname. Still another -xample was the concept of time held by 
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different cultural groups vs'hich affects their punctuality (or lack of 
it, from someone else's perspective). 

A rather involved example was that of an isolated Indian community in 



XA.rural Oklahoma which has a 90 percent dropout rate after the ninth 
grade. The dropout rate, according to the participant, appears to be 
encouraged by the Native American parents and affects school morale as 
a whole. The discussion which pointed up a real concern for the area, 
led to the observation that Indian parents may have a very different 
concept of education from the one imposed upon them and thevr children 
by the whites and their school system. This in turn led to the remark 
that white people in America feel they can decide what is good for others. 
They impose their values on others, seem to assume that their values are 
superior, and see only themselves as "American." 



xXexisting materials to meet the needs of the children and ways to 
develop new materials. Finally, she handed out several examples of 
materials that have been developed by SEDL and by others which introduce 
culturally relevant concepts and activities. 





t the end of her presentation, Rivas discussed ways of adapting 
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INDUCING a'LUlRE IN THE CLJ\SSR0a-1 

A philosophy of cultural pluralism recognizes everyone's right to 
education. Many times this education takes a different turn than 
what we expect. This is, every child's culture is not always reflected 
in the curriculum tnat teachers have, Teachnrs often f^nd themselves 
in their classrooms with 30 or more children, some of the children are 
from different cultural backgrounds. Teachers "re faced with the task 
of instilling in these children an idea of self worth. A child's self 
worth is affected by now the teacher treats the child's culture. Your 
own cul ture--even thcugn you may belong to one ethnic group-- :s an 
individual matter. It is what each person feels. Teachers must 
remember to treat each child as an ir^dividual and to respect each 
individual child. Teachers cannot stereotype the five children in 
the classroom who are Mexican American or Black or whatever. They 
cannot channel these fiv3 stuoents v- "O a little box and say "Just 
because you are Mexican-American, . . ■ in ""his category." 

xosT TEACHERS ARE NOT F. r rcv part, the training that 

TRAINED TC INTRODUCE r-- :eive is nct aeared to w ./kinq 

CULTURE IN CLASSROO!':S . 

wi ch; !-::".. < of different cultur-s. It's 
just like in the subject of read r^g. ' many reading courses does a 
typical teacher take in college? ' :.-.Lly only one. Yet wh'- - teacher 
gets cut of ccllege, he or she is f>"^ten put in this nice rocm wi th 

cii these little windows and expect^^-J to teach reading to z'- -ir^^ril 
Witn rr'y one course in reading, ri:;nt? The same thing hc V's ■-v.th 
cutiurs in the dassrcom. To my knowledge, just like reading, there has 
rot been enough work at che col'^ege Tevel (or in-ser^-^..e '.raining either 
for that matt.er) tc prepare teachers to deal with the cirferent types 
of children found in schoolrooms today. 
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When faced v/ith the situation reoerding reading, what does the 
principal, the coordinator, tb"; te service specialist or whatever 
do to remedy it? He she plans in-s*-. ' vices for the teachers to get them 
up to a certain level so they are ablt to teach reading. Now I feel that 
teachers have not been given the oppc ''-uni ty of attending in-services 
related to cultural awareness. No^ that in-services a^^e going to change 
the world in one day--but at least t;:*:;/ can create an awareness of the 
different types of children in thei>* classrooms. 

CULTURE IS THE RULES WE CLltirc Can be v':^^ined, among other ways, 

I^?J^K ABOUT HOW TO BEHAVE ^ .^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

r7ITH OTHERS. 

with ot'-:e"^. . 'V.; we all know, there is no 
one way of acting. People with dn ;*?>"C' -..Hures learn different rules. 
Yet often we tend to assume that there . vr'y one right way: OUR WAY. 
llhat does this mean in the classroom? >^n^t is a teacher in a particular 
clarsroom supposed to know beside' how to teach the basics? What are the 
tea-::;*.er*s responsibilities? Hovv -Is teacher going to meet the needs of 
the children? That is a zhc'^':i:ru- which every teacher who goes into a 
classroom has to face, regard if iS of whether the children are from low 
sccic-ecoh;mic, middle class, or affluent families. Teachers have to ask 
them.seU'es, ''What am I going to do with these 'hildren? How am I going 
to meet their iroividual reeds?*' 



T 



n the classroom, teachers make the rules and these are the rules 
the children must folic-;, regardless of how they may feel. What 
hai^pens, for example, when a p-pil learns one way of acting at home that 
is different from the ceacher's way of acting? It is equally as proper^ 
bu: it is different. Of course the child will act in the classroom the 
way he or she has been taught at home. And if the teacher reacts negatively 
to this behavior. the child will be embarrassed and confused. Often 
teachers tend to assume that because a child does not act according to 
':heir rules, the child has no rules of behavior at all. Teachers assume 
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that the child is "culture! ess . " When a child^s teacher says, "That^s 
not the way to behave,'' how do you think the child feels? Probably that 
his or her culture is no good. And many times there is a hostile reaction 
which causes a pov.'er struggle between the teacher and the student. 
Learning what culture is can be the first step a teacher takes toward 
minimizing embarrassment and confusion. 

CuLTURi: IS EACH GROUP'S Culture can also be defined as each group's 

WAY OF PERCEIVING, of ' percei V i ng , learning, and celebrating 

LEAJ^::i!^'G AND CELEBRATING 

TOGETHER. together. It is the way we order our environ- 

ment, both in terms of the objects we make familiar and the actions we 
regard as appropriate and expected. We make sense out of the natural 
environment by classifying objects in terms of their characteristics and 
uses. We organize the social environment by agreeing on proper ways to 
behave and by establishing relationships between members of the group. 
Culture, therefore, is the way we agree to conceive of the world around 
us and the way we agree to behave. The more complex the culture, the 
faster it changes and the greater the number of ways to behave there are. 
Often, as in this country, there are many cultures to be taken into 
consideration. That is what we mean when we talk about the complexities 
of modern life--the many changes in culture, in society, which offer so 
many alternative ways to behave. If we want to prepare our pupils for 
cultural pluralism, that is, prepare them to recognize alternatives, to 
see that there are different but equally valid ways of behaving, and to 
function effectively in a culturally diverse world, then understanding 
culture is a crucial process in education. That simply means we have to 
talk to the children, and we have to see their way of behaving and their 
cu 1 ture. 

v::derstanding culture Teachers need to realize that the culture 

IS A CRUCIAL PROCESS children bring to school is just as good 

as the teacher's culture or the principal's, 
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or anybody else's. Let's face it, these children will be the adults and 
the leaders of the future. We must make them realize that they have to 
adjust to society. Does society adjust to the children? Or do the 
children adjust to society? Which way is it? We hope that the children 
adjust; that has been the traditional way. Can there be a compromise? 
There has to be one. What does adjusting do to the child's self-confidence? 
We read everywhere about helping the child's self-confidence, making the 
child feel good about himself or herself. But do teachers really do that? 
Do they really try to build up the children's self-concepts? 

n the other hand, as a society, we have to learn to live within 
certain rules. When I was teaching kindergarten I used to tell my 
children this story when they are learning about rules. I would ask them 
what will happen if your father runs a red light and another car comes, 
and bang! "Oh," the children would say, "There's a big wreck." And I 
would tell them there's a big wreck because your father didn't stop. That 
stop sign is a rule that we have to live by. And it just depends on the 
child, from the child's experiences at home, whether or not he or she is 
going to follow the rules. Whether or not he or she will be able to 
cope with the problem. When the teacher gives the child a problem, will 
the child be able to solve it by applying the rules? 

There is a problem involved both in reinforcing the child's activities 
and in reinforcing rules. There must be a compromise. But it's 
hard to say beforehand where the dividing line must be. The teacher or 
parent has to have some kind of invisible line, has. to make some kind of 
adjustment or agreement or compromise. 

^e teacher in a classroom must take into consideration how all the 
children will be affected by the decisions that are made. The five 
Black or Mexican American children are just part of the class. How will 
the decisions affect the other 25 child-en? Teachers have to be very 
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careful about what kinds of decisions are made and how the problem is 
approached. We hope the children will reach a stage of awareness where 
they say to themselves, "Aha! I am in this town or community. They 
follow these rules here, so I myself, in one way or another, have to 
adapt to the culture." Sometimes, when children are exposed to two 
cultures at once, they really don't knew hew to ta!-'=? it. Either they are 
resentful of the second cul ture--they can't even appreciate it--or they 
feel restricted and inadequate about their own culture. They are really 
between the devil and the deep blue sea. They really are in the middle. 
Thay think, "I'm pulling this way, my home is pulling me that way." So 
a kind of resentment is built up in the child. Hopefully, what we want 
G child to do is to take a look at b^oth cultures and say, "I have to 
take the best of each one." Not that teachers want to do away with the 
child's own culture. Both teacher and child have to compromise. 

WE re?:ard behavior that. We all carry cultural baggage around with us 



dards for: judging how things should be done. We interpret the behavior 
of other people in other societies according to the way we expect people 
to Dehave. Our expectations are tv/o-fold: we hold up certain ways in 
v/hich we wish and think people should behave, and we allow certain 
deviations from this ideal. We approve of and reward behavior that 
conforms to our own expectations and norms. This natural tendency to 
judge ctners and their ways of doing things by one's own cultural yard- 
stick is called J'ethnocentrism, " 



ealing with other cultures is usually difficult. When confronted 



with another culture for the first time, a person often experiences 



culture shock. You are stunned because ycj cannot relate to or under- 
stand what is happening around you. If you are to function in a strange 
cultural environment, you must learn to look objectively at the behavior 



co::fori<s to our o?/n 
expectations . 



lhat is, we have our own language or dialect 
our owiTi ways of doing things, our own stan- 
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of the people around you. This is a challenge. It is one of the most 
difficult tasks anyone can have, particularly when contact .with different 
cultures or behavior is closed. It is very easy for us to say, "Oh yes, 
Td love to go to China and see the Great Wall." But what if you get 
five or ten Chinese people in your classroom? This is a totally 
different concept. Here you are actually dealing with people; while for 
a visit, you read about China, you accept the culture, but you really 
don*t know the "nitty-gritty" of the problems and everything else unless 
you come into contact with the cul tural ■ group. 

ALL HUMANS HAVE THE SAME Since we have been trained from an early age 

STOCK OF EMOTIONS. BUT ^^^^ .^^^ of view 

THEY DIFFER IN HOW ^ 

THEY ARE EXPRESSED. of our owH culture, it is difficult to 

suddenly remove ourselves from our own subjective orientation. In fact, 
it is impossible to do so completely. We cannot quit being ourselves. . 
Think abojt that: we cannot quit being ourselves. What we can do is 
remember that all humans have the same stock of emotions. All feel and 
display love, anger, hate, and joy. We differ in how, why, where, and 
with whom we display these emotions. And this in turn influences our 
perceptions of how other people should express themselves. Only as we 
become aware of the shared cultural base for our expectations and their 
subjectivity, can we begin to recognize the danger of thinking about 
people from other cultures in terms of our own cultural norms. When we 
do this, we can begin to see the cultural characteristics of others with 
a more objective viewpoint. 

ONE WAY or BEHAVING One step in learning to look at other cultures 

IS NEiTHEK .^TTER NOR obiectively is realizing that culture 

WORSE THA:- ^■:^VTHER. j ^ 

signifies systematic, learned, behavior. It 
is no: instinc:':ve behavior. "Cultural relativity" is the idea that one 
way of behaving s neither better nor worse than another. They are simply 
different, and the difference is not due to the lack of order but is a 
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part of the cultural system. When we can see that there are rr.any ways of 
doing things, that no one way has a greater value than the other, and tha'c 
a'll these different ways of doing things derive from different cultural 
systems, we have a culturally relevant viewpoint. And this I think is what 
we are trying to do in^ our schools. We want to have a school--and an 
educational system— where everybody's input is equally as important. 

ALL CULTURES EXIST When .observi ng culture it is useful to make 



that marriage is very important, while the reality is that there are many 
divorces. Ideal culture is that which we see ourselves doing, how we 
perceive the things we do, how we categorize our experiences, both verbally 
and mentally. Ideal culture reflects beliefs and values, while our 
actual behavior is what we may call our real culture. For example, one 
ideal in our culture is to spend holidays together. Everybody spends 
holidays together. Or at least that's what we say in our books, ''To 
grandmother's house we go, over the river and through the woods." But 
in reality, when do we get together for holidays? How many times dc we 
really meet? Maybe for Christmas, Thanksgiving, Easter? There are two 
different concepts here: the real and the ideal. And it seems, to me 
^^•;at the real culture is changing 'more and more because of the type of 
society we are living in. 

r:; our society, culture Culture is also influenced b> physical envi- 



share cultural features. Houston, Texas, is a very nood example of a 

ultural area that is undergoing rapid change. Houston has growr. by leaps 
and bounds. The?^e are a lot of cultures coming to live in Houston. 
Ideally, people from the country--from a small town cul "'jre--say . "On, 
rd love to live in Houston. There are so many opportuni ti^:- there for 



ON 30T:1 THE REAL 
AI;D ideal LEl^LS. 



a distinction between ideal and real culture. 
An ideal in our own culture, for example, is 



IS cha::ging y.ORE and 

MORE. 



ronment.' This is a -oticn of cultural area: 
people living in zhe same geographical area 
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work, for education." But when they get to Hcjston they find that the real 
situation is quite different. They are culturally isolated, "["here is a 
high crime rate, everything costs so much, and so forth. And it's all 
because of the way Houston is growing. 

Culture can be economic: people in the same socio-economic situation 
may share certain cultural features. My program has worked with 
children in the ghettos of Philadelphia, inner city Philadelphia. We find . 
that they have the same kinds of problems that people had when I 
taught on the west side of San Antonio. Philadelphia and Texas are 
separated by a lot of states, but socio-economics also influences culture. 

CULTURE IS WHAT ONE The traditional way of defining culture has 

NEEDS TO KNOW IN ORDER ^^^^^ describe i ts institutions. This 

TO GET ALONG IN A GROUP. 

includes its oolitical insti tir':ions (the 
way power and responsibility ire distributed in government), its economic 
system (the way goods and services are exchanged), and its social system 
(how society is arranged, what types 07 families there are). This is a 
useful way of aefinirig culture, but there is a better way to describe 
culture as it v^elat=s to the educational system. Culture is what one 
needs to know in order to get along in a group on a minute-by-minute, ho'ir- 
by-hour, day-by-day basis. This definition focuses on behaviors rather 
than institutions. Rather than talking about the family structure, it 
talks about the way mothers and childre:^ behave, about what kinds of 
behavior can be expected from people filling these family roles. 

TEACHERS MUST PROMOTE We have been talking a lot about behavior. 

AN APPRECIATION OF THE ^ ^ Change the teacher's behavior? 

CHILD'S IMMTDIATE ^ 

CULTURE. If sc, what kinds of stages must teachers go 

through in changing their behavior? How can you help, as far as in-services 
are concerned? Say you have a "brand new" teacher recently out of college 
who comes to work, let's say here in Austin, and she is going to be teaching 
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in a program with children who are from different cultures. What is the 
first thing the teacher lyiight do? First she needs to have an AWARENESS of 
the area, to learn as much as possible about the ccnununity. But awareness 
just gives you a little peek and that's it. The second step is UNDERSTANDING. 
Teachers .m..st know the different racial or ethnic groups reflected in the . 
school population. That's where understanding comes in. The next step is 
APPRECIATION and VALUE. Teachers must promote an appreciation and value 
of culture in the students. Remember that to a child culture is the 
environment, "'"iie child is concerned with the immediate surroundings.. 
And that's one thing that can be misleading. In some cases teachers try . 
to instill in a child a culture the child is not e'en familiar with. , 
Why w:'uld a teacher have a kindergarten child learr. the Mexican national 
hymn, for example, when the child doesn't know the fT.erican anthem? We 
must promote an appreciation and value of the child = s own imm.ediate 
culture. COMMITMENT is the last stage in changing the teacher's beha^ :or. 
And it will result' in the teacher's conscious effort to foster cultural 
pluralism in the classroom and will enable students to work with others 
successfully, regardless of different cultures, heritage, lifestyle, and 
values, etc. It is rrnst important that children learn about the different 
ethnic groups in the classroom. Students must learn to respect and 
value other groups as . wel 1 — ^ 

Once a teacher is cisWnitted to making the curriculum culturally 
relevant, how is'"^his accomplished? Often there are not enough 
books with culturally relevant activities, or there may not be enough 
money to buy the books in a particular school. So sometimes it is 
necessary to adapt existing materials. In aoapting a curriculum to the 
culture of the students, there are three bcSic steps. The first is 
analyzing the materials to see what concepts are contai.-'.ed in them. 
Second, teachers question the pupils to see whether they are familiar 
with the concepts, ".ira, in order to illustrate the concepts, teachers 
devise~suppiementary learninv, activities which draw on the pupils 
experiences and knowledge base. 
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w:-:!:. adapti::g yjiTERiAis l.'hen I say, "analyze the materials," that 

rr.eans look at them carefully. It is not 
necessary to chance V?.^ objectives at all. 
The objectives remain the sam^. What teachers do is look ut the material 
then find out if the children know the concepts. If not, what can thc: 
teacher do? Teachers should be able to work with the same curriculum, 
adaotinq it to the culture of the students. A good example woula be food 
or nutrition. Different cultures eat different foods, but they are still 
from three basic food groups. Teachers can show children how the tamales 
beans, and :orn tortillas that Mexican American c'^.i ""drer O'^ten eat are 
nutritious and just as good as other foods. Another example of adapting 
a curriculu , is community helpers. Remember that for chi''^»"en, culture - 
is the immediate environment. In kindergarten, we always start talking 
about comniunity helpers. Who are the community helpe>"5? When I weni to 
school they were the dentist, the coctor, the nurse, fireman, policeman. 
Nowadays I think -e are relating to the community by te"''^ing children 
about the lady tr.at works at Safeway, the checker, the custodian. 
Children soon begin to realize that each occupation is important. . 

/e have not yet touched upon the role of the home or the parents 
in the school curriculum. It is st important that parents 
are taken into consideration as part of st^.ff development or in-service 
trai!v;ng for cultural awareness. It shoulc be a two-way learning street. 
Not only the teacher, but the parents themselves have to be aware of the 
cul-ure wi:^'n the schools, the culture of the teacher, when it is 
differ:-. ^t from their culture. It is important that there be some kind 
of Dlar or alternative to inc:ude parerts in talking about culture. In 
one of t/e FoPov Through sites I work v ith we called in the parents 
and explained w'^at the project was going to ao. We felt that a lot of 
the raterial was not appropriate to the children's culture. We asked 
jar^'^ts v/hat kinds of things they wanted their children to learn ifi 
sc'::.c^ ^elatec to culture. It was ir. :er£Sting that the topics they 
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came up with were: habitat, food, music, literature, holidays, contribu- 
tions, arts and crafts, and customs. Our task was to devise activities 
and objectives for each of the topic areas. An important decision that 
was made durmg the first meeting was to define culture as T^e child's 
immediate environment. At the kindergarten level we started: at the 
self, with the child learning about him or herself and including holidays, 
parties, and such celebrations. Then we tried to incorporate oral 
language, a language that was relev_ant to the way the children said 
things . 

TSACH so;:gs and stories In literature we found that one weakness 

RELEVAxXT TO CHILDREN'S trying to translate nursery rhymes into 

CULTURE. 

Spanish. Why did we have to do this? A lot 
of cultural guides, for example, translate "Humpty-Dumpty" into Spanish, 
when really each culture has a rich collection of its own nursery rhymes, 
lullabies, and so forth. What we ended up doing was to compile a list of 
nursery rhymes that were relevant to th-? ildren's culture. They learned 
"Humpty-Dumpty," "Mary Had a Little Lamb," and all those in English, but 
we felt they, also needed to learn the ones' in Spanish. When I was a 
little girl we used to play outside with all sorts of little games. My 
nieces and rephews don't do that anymore. They are stuck to the front 
of the TV set, and a lot of our little poems are being lost. When the 
children grow up they are not going to be transmitting our little songs 
and poems in Spanish to their children because they do not know them. 
Sometimes I think we are losing some of our literature, so it is a good 
thing to teach the children songs and stories relevant to their culture. 

in one of our other school sites, St. Martin Parish in Louisiana, 
the teachers took a different route. They developed materials 
relating just to their own parish. Their topics were honeybees and bee- 
keeping, salt, sugar cane, holidays, petroleum, the government, and 
geography of the parish and its landmarks. What the teachers did was 
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Start with their own imrr.ediate community and develop some materials which 
included background information, exercises and activities for the children. 
They didn't rely on someone else to do this for them. 
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INTRODUCING CULTURE IN THE CU\SSR00n 
handouts/related .werials 



CULTURE J.V THE CLASSROOM 



Note: The folk remedies are t-iken from Mexican Americans in Texas and 

may not apply to Mexican American populatiorss in other parts of the country. 

1. Curandero(a ) : One who cures. The curandero may practice 
in the barrio or in rural areas. He renders* inexpensive, 
personal services ncr offer?d in the highly structured, 
unfamiliar medical cnVironrrent of the dominant society. 

A curandero does refer patients to doctors when he feels 
he cannot treat a problem: , CitrandeTos usually furnish 
both treatment and medication and do not have a set fee. 
They generally feel iheir healing powers are a gift, 
from God. Patients pay whatever they can afford, often 
in foodstuffs. 

2. Partera : Midwife. The services of 'cne partera are more 
common in rural areas than "jn cities. Often meaical 
facilities may "be at sucn a disl'.nce that fariilies in 
rural areas cannot make use of then.. They are a'iso 
expensive and impersonal. Women are using more and 
mo^e, however, the services of ne'ighborrood clinics 
which have been built in some ru 1 ar^ 

3. - Mai de ojo : The evil ey3, can be Ccist intentionally or 
unintentionally on people, plants, and animals by someone 
who adi.iires them without touching therr. Symptoms o 
people suffering from m al de ojo inc'^'.-^ic seizures, fever, 
nausea, headache, and eye pain. " P/.-^'muis s',cken and die; 
^"^ants lose their leaves and die. Babies are considered 
especially susceptible, and people admiring a baby wiV. 
touch the baby to counteract '^e pos^^ibility :hat they 
have given him the evil eye. Sir'-'. e:. ca^ised by mal de 
ojo can be prevented or cured by h:Vi;ig the Ind'-vicual 
who cast zhe evil eye touch ihe person or object. It 
this is not possible, an egg "^s rubbed ove^ the sick 
person and prayers are recited. Th- ne:^t dey, the egg 

is broken into a glass of water and the gl:ss is placed 
under the sick person's bed, be^ow hii head. By th^ 
end of the day, the mal is considered -o have gone :..to 
the egg if a small "eye" appears in tne egg. An egg 
with a cooked appearance indicates a particularl ■ severe 
mal . 
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4. Susto : Fright caiised by some sort of shock. A person 
'suffering from susto loses weight and is nervous. It 

is believed thar if the condition goes untreated, the 
victim's blood will become weaker and weaker until he 
dies. Treatments take place on three consecutive nights, 
Branches are^ brushed over the sick person and prayers 
are said. Holy water is drunk by the sick person. 

5. Empacho : A stomach disorder believed to be caused by 
eating unwanted or disliked food. A child suffering 
from empacho may be given a jar of water to drink 
periodically. The water is considered medication. 

6. Earache : A piece of paper is rolled into a cone. The 
small end is inserted into the afflicted ear, and the 
other end of the cone is lighted. The heat and smoke 
are believed to cure the earache. 



7. 
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Kidney or bladder ailments, bed-wetting : Cornsilk is 
boiled to make a tea for the sick person to drink. 



8. Sore muscles, partial paralysis from stroke, wrinkles : 
Romero or rosemary leaves are boiled to make a lea. 
The leaves are strained and the liquid patted onto the 
afflicted part. The potion produces a pul 1 ing sensation 
that relieves soreness in muscles, partia-1 paralysis 
from stroke, and prevents wrinkles. 

9. Cuts, burns, and scars : Leaves from the Alovera plant 
are broken open and put on the afflicted areas. The 
fluid from the leaves is believed to heal cuts and burns, 
prevent new scars from forming, and remove old scars. 

10. Scorpion stings : A fresh-cut clove of garlic is rubbed 
over the stung spot. 
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Bi cultural!' sin : the ability to function in and to appreciate t.vo 
cul tures . 

Bilinqualisn : the ability to function effectively in two . languages 
and to understand the cultures they represent. 

Cultural Area : the geographic environment and/or socio-economic 
strata which influence the experiences and values of the people 
within tr.em. 

Cultural Baggage : the attitudes, standards , and expectations we 
have as a result of the environment in which we were brought up. 
In a sense, it is as if you said, "I am the me that has accumulated 
certain experiences in life— the me that I am at this point in life." 

Cultural Relativity : the concept that there are many ways to do 
any given thing and that no one way is better or worse than another; 
it is simply different. 

Culturally Relevant Viewpoint : the perception that there can be many 
valid ways of doing the same "hing. 

Cul ture : 

2. Tylor: that complex whole which includes knowledge, belief, 
art, morals, law, customs, and any other .capabilities and 
habits acquired by man as a member of society. 

b. Huckhohn: a historically derived systerr of . explicit and 
liTiplicit designs for liv"ng, which tend :o be shared by all or 
specifically designated members of group. 

c. The New Ethnographers: what one ne-^ds to know in order to get 
along in a group on a minute-by-minute, hour-by-hour, day-by-day 
basis. "What one needs to know" will include knowledge, belief, 
art, morals, law, customs, language, etc. 

Culture Shock : the temporary stunned, alienated feeling one suffers 
when thrust, for the first time, into a totally new cultural 
environment, where the expectations and cues of the people in that 
environment are unknown^ 

Ethnic : related to -nherited group distinctions which serve to 
•identify one group of people from another. 
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10. Ethnoce.ntrism : the normal, natural tendency to judge others' 

behavior:, according to one's 'own attitudes, standards, and expectations. 

n. Ideal Culture : the wa^^a culture is perceived, usually related to 
values and standards rather than to ectucl behavior. 

12. LoW'IncofTie Culture : the concept of experiences, beliefs, and v~" £-s 
shared by low-income people regardless of race or geographic Ic^ :n. 

13. Middle-Income Culture : the concept of experiences, beliefs, and 
values shared by middl e-incom^ peopl e, regardless of race or 
geographic location. 

14. O bjecti vi ty : uninfluenced perception of 'something. 

15. Real Culture : actual behavior within a culture, 

16. Subjectivity : perception influenced by one's own emotions. 



Discuss the following question: 

Give some classroom incidents (involving teacher and children, children 
themselves, or children and curric-;lum materials) where misunderstandings 
arose because of cultural differences. 
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CULTURE m AOTPAfiYING VALUES 

AS DEFINED BY PARTICIPAMTS AT 
RSD SPEAKS: BILINGUAL/^MU'LTICULTURAL EDUCATION 

N./E^BER 12-J3, 1979 



DEFINITIONS OF CULTURE 

Language, beliefs, customs, religion 
modes of thinking (attitudes), and. 
ways of doing things that coll actively 
give a group of people their identity. 

Culture consists of knowledge, interests, 
habits, values which an individual 
chooses and in so doing becomes a part 
of a segment of society. 

Outward manifestations and expressions 
inherent to a person's innermost 
feelings and experiences as nourished 
by societal groups predominant to that 
person. 

Culture is a learned set" of behaviors 
that permeate all aspects of our daily 
activities. These behaviors are 
conditioned by a value system that is 
transmitted from one generation to 
■another. Value systems change from 
one generation to the next and from 
person to person, thus culture is 
dynamic--not static — although some 
aspects of a culture may remain 
constant over long oeriods of time. 

Culture is something that you acquire 
by birth. Being at the right place 
at the right time OR being -at the 
wrong place at the wrong time. 



ACCOMPANYING VALUES 

1 . Work ethic 

2. Belief in "Golden Rule'' 
i.e., "Do unto others," etc, 



1. Respect for all people and 
all things 

2. Love of learning 



Family unit, support, educational 
growth , devel opment 



Work ethic—ea^h person should 
cont^^ibute. to theleatent of 
his ability. 

Three me?ls a day — breakfast 
(eggs, bacon, toast, and juice) 
eaten shortly after getting up. 



sinceri.ty 
self-confidence 
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DEFINITIONS OF CULTURE 



ACCOMPANYING VALUES 



Culture = the way I act, think, 
speak, based on rules/norms 
taught by: 

. religion 
. society 
. history 

Culture is our ancestral heritage. 



To help me interact humanly. 
To free me to be me. 



To me, culture is the background/ 
drop of me or my identity. My culture 
is reflected in my behavior, attitude, 
values. Either through environment, 
as a child, or self imposed. 



Culture is one of the things that 
my parents gave to me. 

Culture is' the sum total of 
experiences affecting an individuals 
behavior (overt and covert) and 
thoughts. 

Culture—the total effects of one's 
herita"ge, including his/her language, 
dustoms, ethnic behaviors, religious 
and social oractices.; 



Culture is like- a vjeb 0/ everything 
around us: beliefs, values, language, 
family structure and dress. 
Everything v/e take for granted and 
don't notice til someone else points 
it out. 



Attitude toward life; a re-incar- 
nation. The physical body is only 
a vehicle to travel from the past 
into the present. 

My perception of myself as a woman, 
role of a woman: career, domestic, 
wife, mother. 

Attitudes toward others being 
culturally different enables one 
to resDect/admire differences in 
others. We are all different. 

1 . Sense .f belonging. 

2. Direction 

1 . Honor 

2. Punctuality 



1. Determines one's social, 
religious, and political 
inhibitions. 

2. Provides a framework for the 
development of one's personality 

1. Acquiring material goods is 
val ued. 

2. Conforming is valued. 
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CULTURE IN THE CLASSROOM 



DFFINITIONS OF CULTURE 



ACCOMPANYING VALUES 



Culture: Customs, beliefs, values, 
etc., that determine how I act and 
what I believe and feel. 



Culture: Those factors in one*s - 
environment which form his/her 
beliefs, customs, personal 
actions, such as religion^ ethnic 
background, economic status, 
parental and peer influences. 

Culture: lifestyle, beliefs, food, 
litarature, art, music. 

Culture— the learned, societally- 
transmitted and dependent system 
of social behaviors, attitudes, 
and beliefs. 

Culture is one's perception of the 
world. It concerns those segm^-nts 
of life that govern and/or influenc 
the way that one behaves. Therefore 
one'5> perception of the "\,orl !" based 
on various life segm^^nts wil'i affect 
the manner in which t^ne responds tc 
his/her environment. 

Culture--the custor.s, language, history 
political system, religion, nati 
foods, values, 
group of peopl 



etc. , of a particul ar 



Culture: Formal — literature, music, 
history, heroes, art. Informal--food, 
dress, language, remedies, beliefs, 
dichos. 



1. Value the iiriportance of tne 
ind''vidual; worth of the 
individual and recognition of 
individual differences and 
needs. 

2. Value the importance of education 
-^^^^and the dignity it gives to the 

fndividual . 

Family is important.' 
In every day tr^ere is something 
good. 



2. 



1 . Respect for elders 

2. Sharing 

1. Work har'd to "succeed in life' 

2. Decisi-cn-by majority 



1. Language 

2. Hi story--heri tage (Education) 

3. Sel f-conceot 



1. To do well at your job, 

2, To be liked by others 



1 . Understanding seV 

2. Liking self 
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DEr*:?i!TIONS OF CULTURE 



ACCOMPANYING VALUES 



My culture is reflected in the 
way I look, think, and act. It 
is a combination of Texas and Anglo 
Saxon heriraae and. literary influence. 

Culture: My language, life style, 
literature, art forms, and social- 
historical oral expressions which 
differentiates my social/ethnic group 
from others . ' * 

Culture: Forces in my life that influence 1. Something to heng my hat on. 
'the way I think and act. 2. Gives a sense of identity. • 

Culture is the individuals total: 1. Honor (family name) 

religion, work orientation, recreation, 2. Work (dignity of work) 
family membership, and attitude of 
his fellow man. 

Culture is' ME, 1 . Work 

1. Values . 2. Integrity 

2. Home and family 

• 3. Friends, work, community, close 
environment 
4. World, environment 



Two values of my culture are: 
intellectual curiosity and 
independence. 

1 . Roots 

2. Direction 



no 



AD.APTING CURRICUUil 



E xampl e 

Below. are several excerpts from lessons, as well as concepts and 
learning activities. Read each excerpt. In the blank space after each, 
put: (1) the letter of the concept that fits the excerpt, and (2) the 
letter of the ler -nine activity that v/ill best reinforce this concept. 



ExcerDt 



Concept 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



(Social Studies) We are all facing 
North. When you face North, East is 
aVways to your right, 



(Geography) JiiTimy comes from Cali- 
fornia. Nancy is from the South. 
Helen v/as born in this town. 



(Arithmetic) Mark had 35 cents. He 
bought two balloons at 5 cents each 
and a bag of peanuts for 10 cents. 
How much did he have left? 



(Social Studies) A page showing 
pictures of a ship, ^'*^plane, car 
and train. 



(Science) Look at the clouds in the 
oictures. Some are big and fluffy. 
:ome look like feathers. Some make 
a layer across the sky. ' 



(Arithmetic) Mary called her mother 
at 3:45p.m. She said she would be 
home in 1 1/2 hours. What t':me will 
Ha^y be home? ^ 



a. money 

b. types of clouds 

c. communication 

d. directions 

e. time 

f . transportation 

g. the difference between 
state and country 

h. people come from nany 
Dlaces 
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UNLEARNING INDIAN STEREOTYPES 

3Y 

WATHENE YOUNG 



WATHENE YOUNG 



UNLEARNING" INDIAN STEREOTYPES 



iraCUCTION 



Young, a Cherokee-Delaware, is director of the Indian 
Counseling Program (EPIC) at Northeastern State University in 
Tahiequah, Oklahoma. She has also been director of Indian Pupil Education 
for the Tulsa Public Schools and received a Ford Fellowshio in Advanced 
Studies for American Indians^ Young" began her presentation by emphasizing 
the plurality of Indians in the United States. The term "Indian" is a 
misnomer since there are many tribes, all with different 
characteristics. Some are dark-skinned, some light. Some live on 
reservations, some do not. Some are rural, some urban. Not only is 
it inaccurate to apply the term "Indian" to these groups of people, but 
there are stereotyped ideas about what the word "Indian" means. To 
illustrate. Young asked the participants to take a piece of paper and 
write down the first three things they thought of or imagined when they 
heard the word "Indian." These she wrote on a chalkboard and referred 
to several times during the presentation., Participant responses 
included: 



feathered headdress 

respect for nature 

oppression by white governmeni 

rural 

southwest 

reserva tlon 

myself 

Navajo 

nature 

quiet 

reserved 

intelligent 

determined 

s el f-s uffi ci en t 

warrior 

smoke signals 

arrows 



pride 
pensi ve 
respect 
integrity 
pilgrims 

Paul Newman (who played an 

Indian in a movie) 
Tio Juan (someone' s uncle) 
tribe 
treaty 

Native American 
triba 1 gro upings 
accommodating life- to the 

environment 
special clothing 
noble 

unusual languages 
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Ycung then explained that she does this exercise with her students 
to determine their image of Indians. She pointed out that these 
images mostly represent characteristics of .-^ains Indians, usually Sioux, 
rather than the varied Indian cultures in the United States, and that the 
stereotyped images of Indians come from many sources: movies, television, 
books, advertisements, and traditional history. It is time to chance 
these stereotypes, claimed Young, since those vvho control the images 
control the mind. 

Young continued by discussing the rural Indian schools in Oklahoma, 
then revievved the history of Indian Education in the United States, 
bringing the participants up to date on the status of Indian education. 
In response to a participant question about where Indian education was 
going to fit in the newly created Department of Education, Young said 
that they were not sure, perhaps in Bilingual Education, and that Indian 
education would not be discontinued since monies for it represented such 
a small amount when compared to funds for other projects. 

^"^^oung also discussed the use of Indians as mascots for football 
i. teams. Indian inascots are fairly common, more so than other racial 
or national groups. A rather lengthy discussion with participants resulted. 
The different epithets used to describe different cultural groups were- 
brought up, such as Redskin, Fighting Iris'o, Kraut. The point was made 
that stereotypes impose certain images on groups, denying group members 
the power to define themselves. Occasionally, people who use sexist or 
racist terms say, "Well, I didn't mean anything by it," but that misses 
the point. The feelings of the people referred to should take priority. 
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p . inal 1 y. Young " 
-L Stereo :y pes' 
Racisin and Sexisin • 
group of Indian cr. . 
in children's books an^ 
illustrate that these st^ 



""l a new fili^strip called, "Unlearning Indian 
e Council on Interracial Books for Children's 
Center for Education. The filmstrip showed a 
fining the various stereotypes of Indians found 
Dmmercial media. The children's reactions 
/pes are inaccurate and often derogatory. 



Young recommended the films, ip and the accompanying resource materials 
for use in classrooms or '.t trainina teachers. 
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It's really difficult, as a Cherokee-Delaware, to talk about Indians. 
We've all talked about Indians for hundreds of years here 1n 
America, and it's really presumptuous of me with a limited knowledge of 
my own culture and that of the Indians of Oklahoma to talk about "Indians" 
as a national term. The term "Indians" is a misconception. I was reading 
something last night that said, "Until Columbus came, there were no Indians." 
I thought that was very amusing. "Until Columbus came, there were no 
Indians." We were many tribes and many nations of people. You know where 
the term "Indian" came from? It came from the fact that Columbus landed 
in the Bahamas and since he thought he was in India, he called the people 
he met "Indians." In reality, this country is a nai.on made up of many 
different Indian nations. . So it's very difficult for me to talk about 
Indians because there is so much that can be said. There are so many 
categories of Indians today. 

I live now in Tahlequah, Oklahoma, in the capital of the Cherokee 
nation, where there are a lot of Cherokees. A misconception I'd 
like to deal with here isthat not all Cherokees are blonde-headed and 
biue-eyed. The majority who are full -blood Cherokee stay in Cherokee 
country. And we don't have any Cherokee princesses down in the Cherokee 
nation. Those are the ideas you meet when you leave Indian country, and 
I consider Tahlequah Indian country. 

Tahlequah is a rural area. Iz's the heart of the Cherokee nation. 
I moved there from Tulsa a couple of years ago. Part of the 
Cherokee nation is in the northern part of the state, and it's not as 
heavily populated as the Tahlequah area. I have noticed more prejudice 
in rural areas than in urban ones. This is something I really didn't 
experience until I moved to a rural area. In an urban area, like Dallas 
for example, it's okay to be an Indian. There aren't too many of usl 
So it's always fun to come to Texas because there are not any Indians 
here, basically, and the ones who are here are very well thought of. 
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cornnunity is really open c-d involved with helping^the Indian 



conr^.um tv 



-i\hm EDUCATION IN OKuiHOm 



THERE APS 54 INDIAN I Said, I come from Oklahoma and for those 

TRI3ES IN OKLAHOMA TODAY. of'you who are from there, I'm not saying 
anythina you don't know. But for those of. you who aret)'t, I'd like to talk 
about Indian education in Oklahoma, In Oklahoma we've got many different 
tribes. In fact, I believe that the official count is 34. When I worked 
in Tulsa I directed the Indian program. We had 54 different tribes 
renresented in the school system. Oklahoma was at one time Indian 
territory, and many Indian nations have settled there. We've had an 
influx of people from all over: we have Navajos in Oklahoma, we have Mo- 
hawks, we have rural Indians and urban Indians. We don't have reservation 
Mndians in Oklahoma, though, like most people think. 

Tn the area that I come from we have a rural Indian population. There 
lare a lot of bilingual people in the area. Many of our people still 
soeak Cherokee. We have little schools that are 50 to 90 percent Indian. 
The majority of the schools are 20 or 30 miles from town and some are not 
Indian controlled schools. They have white school boards and mostly white 
t-achers In the past couple of years we've begun to see a few changes in 
having some Indian teachers, but basically the schools are white. They are 
not Indian community schools, and yet they are schools with Indian popula- 
tions The school boards in these schools are white because the white 
people aet out and vote. They are the power structure in the community. 
The Indian peoole are very rural, very isolated, and have never been a 
Dart of that community so they don't see that the public school system m 
Oklahoma is basically their school system. But this is changing, iitle IV 
is really beginning to change things. More Indian parents are beginning 
to feel that they have some input because of the Indian Education Act. 
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INDIA:: PARi.vr cosmitiees Although we've had Indian education since 
APS 3EC0Mi::c :VO.^E ]972, in one rural town I know, the Indian 

involved. ^ . , , • ^ . 

parent committee has become involved just in 

the past year. They've had a parent committee in the past that pretty 
much did everything the superintendent wanted then to do. Recently a new 
group of parents got involved and did a survey of the teachers there. 
They turned in a head count of 50 percent Indian students for their Title 
IV count, and fewer than five identifiable Indian teachers. Fewer than five 
identifiable Indian teachers! 

t Northeastern State University where I teach, we have graduated 
208 Indian teachers out of our Indian teacher training program. 
We got a national distinguished achievement awarded for teacher colleges, 
and yet this town has hired only one of our people! So the Indian parent 
committee went to the school board and told them they wanted Indian teach&rs 
hired. The school board said, "We didn't realize we didn't have Indian 
teachers." And they said things like, "Well, we've always had sympathy 
for the Indian conmunity." Then the Indian parents talked about role 
models, and one administrator asked, "How do I know if a person is an 
Indian?" And the parent committee said, "If they lock like we do. 'We're 
Indian. We look like Indians." And the president of the school board 
said, "R-r-role model? What's a role model? Has it got a number?" 
This situation is a reflection of a lot of the attitudes in the schools 
in Oklahoma: "sympathy" for Indian children, yet not realizing the 
importance of role models. 

T've just given you a little background about some of the experiences 
Xl've had in Oklahoma that may be a little different from the 
experiences of a Navajo, a Mohawk, or from an Indian in Washington. It's 
really hard to generalize, but in fact that's what we do, we generalize, 
we all talk about tipis, even though we know all Indians don't live in 
tipis. We talk about arrows, we talk about Pilgrims, but we don't 
usually talk about Cherokees , Navajos, Hopis, tribes, or nations, which 
we should talk about. Now let me speak a little about the history of 
Indian education. 

In: 
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t:zE a.v.vihti-atio.v period: From the time of Columbus until about 1870, 

1492-1370. ^-^g I call the Annihilation Period 

in Indian education. It's also called the Missionary Period because the 
missionaries basically took over the education of Indian tribes. When 
we talk about the Annihilation Period, that sounds like pretty strong 
terms, but what are some of the things that are happening at th-'"s time? 
Doss anybody have any idea what the policy of the government was? In 
1832, the Office of Indian Affairs was established. You know where it 
was established? Under what department? The War Department. So you 
can see the philosophy of the -federal government toward Indians. In 
the War Departm.ent. 

THE ASSi:-iLATiON PERIOD: In about 1870, right after the Civil War, 

1370-1933. |.^g Federal government gets involved in the 

education of Indians. We call this the Assimilation Period. The govern- 
ment alloted $20,000 for the education of the Indians. What it wanted to 
do was to force assimilation. And so boarding schools were established, 
and most of them were established away from Indian country. Because how 
do we assimilate people? By taking them away from their culture, thsir 
customs, their values, their families. A.>d the Indian children were sent 
to Carlisle, Pennsylvania. The children were not allowed to speak their 
native tongue in the schools. Thty were taken away from their families 
at an early age. And once they went back home they really didn't belong 
at home, did they? 

THE r^DiAN REORGANIZATION In the 1930's, the children coming out of 
PERIOD: 1933-1968. the boardi ng school s , movi ng of f . the 

reservation, began to go to the public schools. There is a period of 
years here, from 1933 to 1947, when the government re-established a lot 
of the tribes. The Indian Reorganization Act, the Howard Wheeler Act, 
and the Johnson-O'Malley Act were passed during this time. The Johnson 
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O'Malley Act is the first time the public schools are given money for the 
support of Indian children. Now the Indian children don't get the pfioney, 
the schools get the money for educati-ng the Indian children. Johnson- 
0' Mai ley funds were given to the general funds of the schools. The principal 
used to come around and get my role numiser and count me on Johnson-O'Malley, 
and I always wondered why he get extra money for me. 

THE SELF DETERMiNnTio:^ And then we look down to the period we are 



began in the 1970s, really in the late '60s, and continues to the present. 
I call this period of Indian history the Self Determination .Period . It 
really began in 1968 with the Subcommittee on Indian Education, which was 
of course headed by Robert Kennedy and picked up by Ted Kennedy after 
Robert was kiV.ed. The Committee on Indian Education, chaired by Kennedy, 
conducted intensive investigations. They visited Oklahoma, they visited 
the reservations. I don't think I need to talk about the report that 
resulted. I think most us are familiar with it. It's called A NATIONAL 
TRAGEDY, A NATIONAL CHALLENGE. And from that report came the Indian 
Education Act of 1972. With that act, for the first time, Indian parents 
were given sigr-off approval for funds that are supposed to be spent on 
Indian children. Up until this time, Indian people had no control over the 
education of their children. But now they have input regarding the needs 
of the children in the schools. The parents are supposed to have the 
on-going review and evaluation of the program, and of course they sign 
the proposal. That happened in 1972 and probably just in the past couple 
of years have Indian parents begun to participate in the process. 

Tgave an example earlier of a Title IV program in a rural town in 



Amy area of Oklahoma. Just in the past year did the parents really 
get involved and really start looking at the public schools and asking, 
"Where; are the Indian teachers? What are you doing with those funds?" We 
have another source of monies 'in the Johnson-O'Malley funds. Now that the 
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1968-PRSSENT . 



now in, the period of Indian Education. It 
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basic concept is established, the parent corr^nittee also helps determine 
where the Johnson-Q-Malley funds go. There's a difference between 
the Johnson O'Malley funds and the Indian Education funds. Indian 
Education Funds, Title IV, come directly from Washington. So the parent 
. cor.-nittee and the superintendent deal with Washington. In my part of the' 
state, the Johnson-O 'Mall ey funds go to the state department. 

^ I ^alking about Indians, you're talking about so many different things. 
JL If you are talking about Arizona and New Mexico, you're talking 
basically about reservation Indians and a lot of tribal control. If you're 
talking about Oklahoma, we don't have what we call reservations like you 
do in New Mexico an- Arizona. We have rural Indians and urban Indians. 
Although we do still have a lot of tribal programs, a lot uf the funds 
have come from the sam.e source. Title IV. There are several categories 
for Title IV grants in Indian Education. Part A goes to the public 
schools; part B goes to tribes or Indian org?nizations. The schools still 
have Johnson-O' Mall ey funds. 

TI7LE IV HAS i-iADE In a lot of these areas the tribe does have 

SIGNIFICANT CHANCES control. For example, in some of the areas 

J.V INDIAN EDUCATION. 

where the Navajo children go to public 
• schools, the control they have is through their parent committees. A 
friend of mine was a director of a Title IV program in Gallup about three 
years ago. She had one Navajo on the parent committee and the school is 
over 90 percent Navajo. I'm sure that has changed by now. Title IV 
Indian Education has really made some changes, because for the first time 
many people are beginning to realize that they have something that's 
definitely set aside for them and they've got some input. And it's 
taken since 1972 for the parents to begin to catch on and to begin to 
get involved. It's a slow process. And there's a lot of misuse of 
Title IV funds still. Today they're used for teachers, for planning, 
to pay part of a teacher's cost, to service all students. You can go 
on and go on about all the things they can do with Title IV funds. 
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out -It's successful because Indian parents are involved. And for the first 
ti~e Indian parents are going up to the schools and they're sitting down 
with the superintendent or the principal or the school board, and talking 
about their children. That's never happened before. So one thing you can 
say about the success of Title IV is parental involvement. 

There is a national Indian council involved in Indian education. 
It's what we call NACIE, The National Advisory Council on Indian 
Education. I think there are fourteen people on it. We have a person froir. 
Oklahoma who's on NACIE, and I know we have some people from Arizona, 
Califcrr.ia, New Mexico, and Seattle, Washington. And of course there are 
some other national Indian Advisory boards, too, but this is the big one 
for Indian education. NACIE was set up by the President, and it's really 
a national parent committee, like a parent committee over the local funds 
in the schools. They are supposed to help set policy and they have been 
fairly effective, I think. The people on NACIE are lay people, 
community people, professional people, so its composed of a cross-section 
of the Indian community. When I talk about the Indian community, I talk 
about it nationally. There's a "pan-Indian" move going on now. There 
has to be, because all the •*'uhds that come out of Washington aren't funds 
that go just to the Pueblo, or just to the Cherokee. They go to all of us. 




KDIAN STEREOIYPES 

'ow I want to talk briefly about stereotypes. You all talked about 
culture in the classroom yesterday. I like this one: "to enhance 
the children's self concept and change their attitude toward school, the 
environment must raise their perception, of their own culture." Has that 
happened to Indian students? What do you know of Indian culture? What 
do Indian students know about .Indian culture? Do you think Indian students 
know more about Indian culture than non-Indians? It depends on where they 
come from, doesn't it? It depends on whether they've been raised in their .. 
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culture. Urderstanding culture is crucial to the process of edL;cction. I 
think that if we look at our textbooks and listen in the classrooms, we'll 
see that very little is said about Indian culture or Indian histc, y. 
What is our image of Indians? Bows and arrows, tipis, the naked savage, 
the noble savage. We have a textbook at the college where I teach. Tha coll 
has ihe largest Indian pooulation in the country, and do you know what 
statement was in that textbook? This is a current textbook. "The half- 
naked Indian." 

nd how many symbols do we have nationally that use the "Indian" as 
an object? Ps a mascot? Northeastern State University's is the 
"Redman." The University of Oklahoma used to have "Little Red." I was 
at OU during the controversy, though I wasn't involved in it. They 
had a dancer named Kirk Ki ckingbird-he ' s an Indian attorney Pow--and he 
wore his war dance clothes which are symbolic for many different tribes, 
basically plains tribes. And he would dance at the pow-wow. I thought 
about this a long time too and I thought, "Well, is there anything wrong 
with that?" He's not making fun of the Indians. He is an Indian, he is 
wearing the clothes, he is do^'ng the appropriate dance. But the students 
ariued that this is a race of ceoole md these dances are ceremonial. 
Today, they are social. Basically, pow-wows are social. They are part 
of the pan-Indian movement to bring Indian people together, but they are 
still traditional. And the songs that are sung, that the dancers dance 
too, are traditional songs. They have a lot of meaning and a lot of 
heritage in them. And for us to do these dances as a mascot at a foot- 
ball game is the big com.plaint the students made. We're a race of people. 
We're not on the same level as a Razorback, Pistol Pete, and some of 
the other symbols that football teams use. What if we were called the 
Blackmen? Is there any difference? Or the Italians? we're a race of 
people and we really ^aren't' a mascot for football teams. And I think 
using Indian- as a mascot perpetuates the image to children, and to 
grown-ups too, that we don't think of Indians as being real people. 
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n conclusion, I would like to offer some suggestions on ways 



Don't eguate Indian people with objects. 
Study the present as well as the past. 
Don't talk about "them" and "us". 
Remember there are many Indian cultures. 

Remember there are many physical differences among Indian 
people <ss there are in all groups. 

Trg to learn tribal /national names and use them (Sioux 
Apache, Navajo, Delaware, and so on) rather than "Indian^" 

When you find stereotypes, discuss them in class and teach 
s tudents to vecogni ze them . 




to teach children: 
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VIETNAMESE CHILDREN IN U.S. CLASSROOFIS 

ITODUCTION 

Bich-Chi Ytf-Thil^ng Van came to the United States from Viet Nam with 
her husband and four children in 1975, after the fall of Saigon. 
She was educated in Europe, having completed her undergraduate studies at 
the University of Paris-Sorbonne, wjth a major in English. She also 
attended a one-year course at the Institute of Education, University of 
London, England, which led to the Diploma in the Teaching of English as a 
Foreign Language. From 1958 to 1959, she was Lecturer of English at the 
■College of Letters and Humanities, National University of Saigon. She 
then became Specialist at the High School Textbook Publication Service, 
Ministry of Education in Saigon. After five years she resumed her 
teaching career as an English teacher at Saigon's Lycee Marie Curie, a 
French high school . 

At the present, Bich-Chi "tT-ThQ^ng lives in Austin, Texas with her 
family. She is an instructor of English as a Second Language at 
Austin Community College, ,-. graduate, student at The University of Texas 
at Austin, and editor/publ sher of a bilingual cultural monthly magazine 
called, "Que me/Homeland," in which this paper appeared. Coming from a 
very different culture and educational system, she is in a position to 
present some thought-provoking observations about the educational 
system of the United States. She also brings a special perspective 
to bilingual/multicultural education, a perspective based both on an 
international education and on personal experience. 
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VIETNAMESE CHILDREN IN U.S. CLASSROOMS 



hen you look up Viet Nam on the world map and draw a line from 
there to the U.S., it isn't surprising that to Vietnamese students, 
schooling in the United States is like "day and night" compared to schooling 
in their own country. Even for wel 1 -prepared Vietnamese students this 
country is too big, too rich--everything is oversized, classrooms are too 
open, teachers too liberal. It is my primary concern in this presentation 
to show the true image of a newly-arrived Vietnamese child and then let 
you find out the best approach you can take to help e child. 




VIEIWESE EDUCATION 

'rom early childhood, Vietnamese children are taught that there are 
three essential values in life which will influence their adulthood: 

• THE KINGr who represents the Nat:.on (later, the King 
was replaced by the Country itself) 

' THE TEACHER, who is the guardian of knowledge 

* THE FATHER, who brings you into this life. 

In the Vietnamese value system, the concept of the Teacher is given more 
importance than the rather, implying that Life is nothing without Knowledge, 
and consequently Knowledge would be nothing without a Country to serve. 

T ^ > P In the light of this value system, what 

was education like in Viet Nam? Traditionally, 
Vietnamese think that: "He who does not 
know how to OBEY shall not know how to COMt^ND." 
And because we want our children to learn 
C how to command— at least their own lives later-- 

our Education was centered on giving them the knowledge of Obedience. In 
this system of education, parents and teacher decide what is best for 
their children, and expect them to learn without questioning. The Viet- 
namese Educational System can be symbolized as an inverted triangle with 
the Teacher and the Father or Parent at the top and the Child at the bottom. 
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C 



Vietnamese Children cannot question Parents 
or Teacher. They must take it for granted 
that parents and teachers know what is best. 
The American educational system is really the 
world upside down for these children, because 
what American schools want to promote the 



most is the child's personality. The American system of education can be 
symbolized as a triangle, with the Child at the top and the Parents and 
the Teacher at the bottom. In the United States, children are trained to 
stand up for their own opinions, to question parents and teachers, and to 
discuss their own concerns with them. 

Because Vietnamese children cannot speak for themselves in the early 
school years, they expect much more from teachers than merely class- 
room teaching. They expect their teachers to give counsel throughout life, 
to be a- good example, and to personify wisdom. Teachers are morally 
responsible for their students' behavior or moral attitude in society. A 
question very frequently asked at job interviews in Viet Nam is: "Who is 
your teacher?" This means that a hard-working, honest and conscientious 
teacher would fail a lazy, dishonest, untrustworthy student. 



an obedient attitude at home, and the U.S. school centered on developing 

the child's personal i ty--Vi etnamese students have a hard time adjusting to 

their new life in America, flow do the Vietnamese children feel? They must 
feel very bewildered and lost because: 



HOW DO VIEM-1ESE CHIUREN FEEL? 




ecause of the differerce between the two systems of education--the 
Vietnamese school very much centered on bending the student into 



At school they are the aliens who do not speak like 
everybody else. 
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At horr^e they are strangers to their parents: they have 
learned another way of thinking and dare sorvetiwes say 
that the parents are wrong'. 

Outs'de theu are not completely adopted by peers 
because the' games being played are not attractive: 
they do not understand the fun in them'. 

'he Children feel, however, that if they can overcome the language 
_ barrier, they would be happier. But here again, the traditional 
image of a teacher to look ud to is. not available. American teachers 
want Vietnamese children to say what they want, to choose what subjects 
they would like to learn. 

The English language is so different from Vietnamese. 
The structure is completely illogical to them: a verb can be 
transitive or intransitive (i.e., to give, to take, etc.); the same word 
can be both adjective and adverb (i.e., very, well, etc.); the same letter 
i-n the alphabet is said differently according to its position in a word 
(i.e., trade and traditional, mind and mineral, etc.). 

Tn addition to the ^-.rouage problem, if a student is 15 years old, ■ 
[he or sne must enroll in Grade 9 or 10 without any cons-iderati on 
being given to the fact that the child's schooling was discontinued for 
at lel^TVur years in Viet Nam. The student is expected to adjust not 
only to spoken and written English, but also to other subjects as complex 
as mathematics, chemistry, social sciences, geography, etc. 



HOW IX) vi^^ESE smms react? 

r-r^here are various ways that Vietnamese students will react to these 
1 pressures. Probably they will drop out of school and learn in the 
street what the school cannot teach. Or they may attempt to hang on, 
while sustaining deep frustrations that cause a degree of mental unbalance. 
Vietnamese students who succeed were generally among the first shins or 
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VIETNAMESE CHILDREN 

evacuees who came right after the fall of South Vietnam in May 1975. 
When they arrived in the U.S. they were just in time to start a new school 
vear-. There were also quite a few who had studied English as a Foreign 
Language at home or whose parents had been educated overseas. Moreover, 
the students, who were only a small number at that time, were assigned, 
good, comprehensive teachers who appreciated their working qualities, their 
politeness, and their eagerness to learn. 




CULTL'RAL DIFFERErm TO RBCTER 

here are still some cultural differences that should be taken into 
account when teaching Vietnamese children: 

• Passivity . Vietnamese children are not used to being 
expected to give their own opinion. Th^y expect to 
be told whaz to do. 

• They take for granted that the teacher is always right. 
Moreover, they do not want to question the teacher even 
when they don't understand In class. They would rather 
ask their friends. 

• Do not underestimate their passivity. The students are 
recording all that happens c:round them and .will react 
in a way that would be very surprising to you. 

• But do not force their participation either. Give them 
time to adjust; then you won't have to stop them becaiuse 
they have gone too far. 

• Do not try to teach them your new concept of education 
by jeopardizing their own traditional values. Instead, 
if you simply make them realize that In their new life 
they have to m^ke decisions by uienselves most of the 
time, and only they are responsible for their own lives, 

' the children will be grateful to yoa and will not feel 
so lonesome . 

• Vietnamese parents are not familiar with PTA activities 
and consultations. Most of the time they expect the 
teacher or the counselor to tell them what Is best for 
their children. Some children don't want parents who 
do not speak English' to attend PTA meetings, because 
they feel sorry for their parents. 
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As a conclusion, Vietnainese students, if 
given the right kind of help in schools, 
will be happy kids growing into good citizens, 
They will more than appreciate the new life 
they have found here and will know how to 
cherish and defend their new homeland. A 
very nice star can be made when the two 



systems of education— U.S. and Vietnamese— are put together. 
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IV. CONFERENCE EVALUATION 



In order to evaluate the conference, a Participant Questionnaire 
was distributed after the final presentation. Sixteen questions were asked, 
four of them open-ended, and the rest forced-choice. The questions provided 
information about participant profiles and conference effectiveness and 
usefulness. The Participant Questionnaire is reproduced on the next page. 
An analysis of responses to each question follows. 

Out of the fifteen participants, fourteen Questionnaires were 
returned. In examining the data, responses were grouped according to LEA, 
SEA, and other. This was done in order to see if the three groups 
perceived the conference in different ways or expressed different ^eeds. 
In some cases different patterns of response were noted. In trying to 
establish trends, however, the small number of participants must be 
taken into consideration. 

A follow-up evaluation of the conference will be conducted six weeks 
following the conference, and the results will be reported ir the 
appropriate bimonthly report of the SEDL/RX. 
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Participant Questionnaire 



1. I represent my SEA lEA LEA, 

2. G I am responsible for direct training of teacners, 

G I am responsible for training those who train teacners, 
D Other: 



3. This conference will assist me in the following ways: 

D in conducting inservice Q in evaluating materials 

0 in hiring consultants Q in training others to conduct inservice 

Q Other [please describe) 



Please indicate the extent to which you agree with the following statements by 
circling the appropriate response, (SA-strongly agree* A»agree» N-neutral , 
3«d:sagree, SD»strongly disagree) 

4, The conference was well organize<l, SA A N D SO 

5, The informtion presented at the conference was SA A N D 50 
useful , 

5, I would like a follow-up conference in my state, SA AN D SD 

7, The resoui je people were knowledgeable and SA A N 0 SD 

presented useful infonnation, 

3, The 311 ingual -Education session was useful, SA A N D SO 

9, The Follow Through Program Model session was SA A N D SD 

useful , 

IG, The Culture ^n the Classroom session was SA A S D SD 

useful, 

11, Th*e Unlearning Indian Stereotypes session was SA A N 0 SD 
useful , 

12, The Viet Namese Children in U,S, Classrboms_ SA A N 0 SO 
sess ion was useful , 

12. Wh£t points develooed in the conference £ "OSt important to you in fulfilling 
ycur job'responsibilities? Please list the;:.. 



U. As a result of the conference I will: 



15, Was there a topic area that should have been addressed and was not? 



15, Additional conments. 
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QUESTION 1 : J represent .iiy SEA IE?. LEA. 

& . 

QUESTION 2: J am responsible for direct training of teachers, for training 
those who train teachers, or other. 

Eight participants represented SEAs; four represented LEAs; one was 
from a resettlement program, and the other from a training resources 
center (TRC). Of the eight SEA respondents, one trains both trainers and 
teachers and four train trainers only. Three indicated that they work with 
Title VII programs, in various capacities r-anging from technical assistance 
to supervision. In the "Other" category, SEA respondents mentioned 
policy and administrative procedures . and "monitoring for approval teacher's 
work." 

Of the four LEA representatives, one trains trainers only, one trains 
teachers only, one does both, and one is involved in research and develop- 
ment only. The TRC representative trains teachers and provides technical 
assistance, research and evaluation. The representative from the 
resettlement program did not inc'cate training duties. See Tcble 1, 
Participant Profiles. 
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PARTICIPANT PROFILES 



SEA/LEA 
other 


trd 1 n 
teachers 


tra i n 
trainers 


other 


SEA 




- 


provide technical assistance 
to Title VII programs and 
monitor them 


SEA 






coordinate Title VII projects 
and helping all other LEAs 
with LEP students 


SEA 






genera 1 admi n i s tra t i on and 
supervision of Title VII 
programs 


SEA 




X 


policy and administrative 
procedures 


SEA 




X 




SEA 




X 


monitor for approval teacher's 
work 


SEA 




X 




SEA 


X 


X 




LEA 




X 




LEA 






research and development 


LEA 


X 


X 




LEA 


X 






Resettlement 
Program 








Training 

resources 

center 


X 
X 




technical assistance, 
research and evaluation 
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QUESTION 3: This conference will assist me in the following ways: 
in conducting inservice ^ in hiring consultants , in 
evaluating r::aterials ^ in training others to conduct 
inservice ^ and other. 

Seven of the eight SEA representatives reported that the conference 
would assist them in conducting inservice, five in evaluating materials; 
four in hiring consultants; and four in training others to conduct 
inservice. Proposal writing and research findings were mentioned in 
the '*Other-' cacegory. Of the four LEA representatives, one marked every 
option, while most marked only one or two: conducting inservice and 
training others were marked three times; hiring consultants two times; 
and evaluating materials once. In the "Other'' category, awareness of 
research findings and information dissemination were mentioned. Table 
2 presents the' details. 
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TABLE 2 

WAYS COriFERENCE WILL ASSIST PARTICIPANTS 



Represen- 
tdtl ve 


Conducti ng 
Inservice 


Evaluating 
Materials 


Hi r1 ng 
Consul tants 


Trai ni ng 
Others 


Other 


SEA 


X 


X 




- 




SEA 


X 




- X 






SEA 


X 


X 








SEA 






X 


X 




SEA 


X 






X 




SEA 


X 


X 




X 




SEA 


X 


X 


X 






SEA 


X 


X 


X 


X 


understanding in 
giving assistance 
in proposal writing; 
adding i,o research 
knowl edge 


TOTAL SEAs 


7 


5 


4 






LEA 


X 










LEA 






X 


X 




LEA . 


X 






X 




LEA 


X 


X 


X 


X 




TOTAL LEAS ■ 


3 


1 


2 


3 




Re'ssettleinent 
Program 


X 








TRC 


X 








awareness of research 
findings and infor- 
mation disseminatiori 


TOTAL OTHER 


1 


1 









QUESTIOuS 4-12: Please indicate the extent to which you agree with the 

following statements bv circlinc the appropriate 

\ 

response : V 
The Conference was well-organized. 

The inforrnation^ presented at the conference was useful. 
I would like a follow-up conference in my state. 

The resource people were knowledgeable and presented useful inform^ation 

The Sllincrual Education session was useful. 

The Follow Through Program Model session was. useful . 

The Culture in the Classroom session was useful. 

The unlearning Indian Stereotypes session was useful. 

r'hQ Viet Namese Children in U.S. Classrooms session was useful. 



In this series of forced-choice questions based on a five-point rating 
scale, participants were asked to indicate if they SA=strongly agree, 
A=agree, N=neutral , D=disagree, or SD=strongly agree. LEA and "Other" 
participants were unanimously, pos": ^ive in their responses to each statement. 
SEA participants, on the other hand, were not. Three out of the eight 
SEAs responded for the most part with "neutral" or "disagree" to each 
of the statements. The other SEA responses were, mixed. Overall, the 
lowest-rcnked presentation was the one on Indian stereotypes; highest- 
ranked was Vietnamese children. Nine of the fourteen respondants indicated 
that they would like to have a follow-up conference in their state. Table 
3 divides the responses into the three participant categories and gives 
totals for each kind of response. 
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RESPONSES TO FIVE-POINT RATING SCALE QUESTIONS 







General Staterr.er 


ts 










Useful Presentations 










Wei 1 
Org. 


Useful 
Invo . 


PUP 
Conf . 


Resource 
Peocle 


TOTAL 


3il. 
Ed. 




Cul tu re 
in Class 


I Pi c i a n 
Steros . 


Viet- 
namese 




TOTAL 


SEAS 


























SA 


1 


2 


1 


2 


6 


1 


2 


3 


2 


5 




13 


A 

t\ 


7 


5 


2 


4* 






3 


1 


2 


2 




1 2 


H 




1 


1 


2 


4 


2 


2 


3 


1 


1 




9 


D 






3 




3 


1 


2 


1 


3 






6 


SO 










- 














- 


no 

. response 






1 




1 














- 


LEAs 


























SA 


1 






2' 


3 


2 




1 


1 


3 




7 




3 


4 


4 


2 


13 


2 


4 


3 


3 


1 




13 
- 


0 










- 














- 


SO 










- 
















no 

response 


























Other 


























SA 


2 


2 


2 


2 


■ 8 


1 






1 






2 


A 












1 


2 


2 


1 


1 




7 


H 


























D 




















1 




1 


SD 


























no 

response 



























*one response qualifieo with "most of them." 
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QUESTION 13: what points cavalopac Ir. the conference are most in:portant 
to 'jou in f'dl filling your job responsibilities? Please 
list then:. 

Eleven participants responded to this open-ended question. SEA and LEA 
representatives were in agreement, noting the presentations on Indochinese/ 
Vietnamese culture, Indian stereotypes, cultural awareness, and b'llingual 
research. The latter two were mentioned most often. Responses are 
quoted verbatim below. 

SEAs mentioned: 
. Culture 

. Research to be published 

. Presentations concerning culture; overview of research in bilingual 
education 

. Resource materials; cultural awareness 
. Vietnamese Talk; Unlearning Indian Stereotypes 
. Research studies being conducted by SEDL; cultural awareness and 
understanding 

LEAs mentioned: 

. Multicultural education 

Understanding the feelings of cultural differences of the Indo 
Chinese 

Most of the points concer.n'ng language arts and bilingual education; 
many of the points concerning cultural consideration and bilingual 
education 

. Cultural awareness; current research 

"Other'' mentio.ied: 

. Research data/synthesis 

Bilingual & International Education Language Arts, Implementation 

& Effects 
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QUESTION 14: As a result of this conference I will . . . , 



Eleven participants responded to this open-ended question. Mentioned 
were workshops in their states, inservice training, and sharing awareness 
with ethers. Some of the responses were specific actions; others were 
changes in attitude or increased information. 

SEAs mentioned: 

. Arrange for a statewide workshop on culture in Oklahoma for teachers 

working with bilingual students ^ 

Disseminate information ' \ 

. Have a better understanding of Indian and Vietnamese children; x 
have a better idea of what research is available on bilingual 
education 

. Probably bring one of the consultants, Ms. Maggie Rivas to Oklahoma 
. Use and share information with school districts I work with 
. Have a better background for assisting with proposal writing; 
support a cultural awareness workshop in my state 

LEAs noted: 

. Use some of the materials and ideas in our multicultural inservice 
programs 

. Be able' to return to my state and conduct awareness and training 

programs at the state level 
. Be able to better perform those duties that are related to my 

posi tion. 

Other noted: 

. Be much more aware of SEDL activities and goals and how SEDL can be 

of benefit to its constituency 
. Try to implement Bilingual Education for Vietnamese children in 

Texas 
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QUESTION 15: rv>- there a ccplc area that should hzve been addressed and 
was not? 



Seven participants responded to this open-ended question. Responses 
are repealed verbatim below. 

SEAs rr.entioned:- 

Sone new inforr.ation on research . > . 

Perhaps a speaker who was a monolingual (Engl i sh-spsaking j leacher 
of bilingual students to get a different perspective 
. Topics were satisfactory 

LEAs mentioi.^d: 

More specific information on classroom activities and ways to give 
teachers multicultural information^ 
Sources for funding and program information 
ESL and its role in bilingual education 

"Other" mentioned: 

Kow can research efforts be standardized and coordinated 
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QUESTION 16: 



Add! tzonal Con'iZr^ents 



Fina-'y, participants were given space to make additional con:rnents 
about the conference. Six participants responded. Each response is 
raoresented verbatim below. 



SEAs mentioned: 

. An excel 1 ent workshop 

. The first day of the meeting had a vary low complexity level for 
the group represented. As to topic areas that could have been 
addressed — These could include a multitude of areas but the topics 
addressed were satisfactory/ The conter.t in some presentations 
Wc:'^ 'acking. 

. What was the purpose for defining culture if our definitions' were 
not going to be used. What about the two values written? These 
should have been discussed. Perhaps, we would have been at the 
understanding level of other cultures. 

. Speakers should attend the entire conference so that they are aware 
. of the development of attitudes and skills of participants. "Level 
of skills (concerns)" of participants should have been ascertained 
for planning of the conference. The participants were more sophis- 
ticated than they were given credit for. The research paper should 
have been sent to participants prior to the conference so there^ 
could have been more meaningful discussion. The speaker on Indians 
was too belligerant and biased which is ok, but if this view was 
presented then a conservative viev. should be prepared also. Not 
all Native Americans are of her opinions. ^(Filmstrip) Wouldn't 
it be better to foster positive attitudes in children? Bich-Chi 
was excellent— a beautiful and thoughtful person— a true scholar 1 

LEAs mentioned: 
Good conference! 

. Enjoyed the conference; I thought that it dealt with a variety of 
topics that will be useful to me. Well organized! 
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Southwest Educational Development Laboratory 
211 East Seventh Street 
Austin, Texas 78701 
(512) 476-6851 
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Press, 1978. ^"^ 

American Educational Research Journal . Washington, D.C.: American Educational 
Research Association. 
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Francisco, California: The Indian Historian Press, 1970. $4.25 
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in Educational Program Development for Native Americans. Austin, Texas: 
National Educational Laboratory Publishers, iy/4. M.UU. Stock No. EC-014. 
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and Political. Issue . Austin, Texas: National Educational Laboratory 
Publishers, 1977. $3.00. Stock No. EC-042. 

Banks, James A. Teaching Strategies for Ethnic Studies . Boston, Massachusetts: 
Allyn and Bacon, 1975. 

Bilingual Eduation: Current Perspectives . Arlington, Virginia: Center for 
Applied Linguistics, 1977. 

The Bilingual Review/La Revista Bilingue . Jamaica, N.Y.: York College-CUNY. 
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Austin, Texas: National Educational Laboratory Publishers, 1979. $4.50. 
Stock No. EC-073. 

Brady, Margaret. Peer Group Evaluation of Narrative Competence: A Navajo Example . 
Sociolinguistic Working Paper Number 47. Austin, Texas: Southwest Educational 
Development Laboratory, 1978. 

\ 
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\Applie d Ethnographic Monitoring in a Bilingual Classroom . Sociolinguistic 
Working Paper Number 60. Austin, Texas: Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory, 1979. 
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- ^^ssessment "in struT.ents 1n Bilingual Education: A Descri ptive Cataioq or 

342 Oral and Written Tests . Los Angeles, Califorma: National Disseminati on 
and Assessment Center, 1978. 

Coburn, Joe. "A Ccmrr.unity-Based Indian Curriculum Development Program." 
Educational Leadership . January 1977. PP. 284-287. 

Cor-^io, Ricardo J. "The Acquisition of Lexicon in the Speech of Bilingual 

Children." RpnrintPd from Bilinqualism in the Southwest . Tucson, Arizona: 
The University' of Arizona Press, 1973. 

l\ Synthesi s of Theories; and Research on the Effects of Teaching in 

First'anTl^nd Lancuaaes: Implications for Bilingual Education. Austin, 
Texas: Natio nal Educational Laboratory Publishers, 1974. So. 00. Suoc^ 
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for Educators, 1977. $7.95. 

Darnell Reqna ' Pofi ortinn. nn Cree Interacti onal Etiquette: Educational Impli- 
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west Educational Development Laboratory, 1979. 
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Snee n Commun ties: Im ^^^rlf^nn. far Language Teaching. Soci ol • ngui sti c 
Working P^er Number 64. Austin, Texas: bouthwesL Educ ational Development 
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EPIE Institute. Solprtnr- . Guide for Bil ingua l Education Materials ^Volume 1, 
Spanish Language Arts (EPit Report: Number /J.J New York, N.Y.. bPIE 
Institute, 1975. 

^oi.rtnr- c; Guide for Bilingu al Education Materials. Volume 2, 

Spanish ■ "Branch" Programs. (EPIE Report: Number 74.) New York, N.Y.: 
EPIE Institute, 1975. 

Leadership, George Washington University, 1978. 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Languages and Linguistics. ERI C/CLL News Bulletin . 
Arlington, Va.: Center for Applied Linguistics. 

TDic/CRESS Ame rican Indian Education: A Bibliography of ERI C Documents 
^ Austin, ?x.: National Educational Labor atory PubHsners, 1978. $8.00. 
Stock No. EC-067. 
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Austin, Tx.: National Educationa. Laboratory Publishers, 1978. S5.50. 
Stock No. EC-06S. 
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Education, 1978. 
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